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CasBInet CycLop£p1A.—History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery. Vol. LU. 
[Second Notice.] 


We yet remember the reverential awe with 
which we were once accustomed to take down 
the ponderous folios of our early travellers, the 
ambassadors especially, and the delight with 
which we pored over the broad pages ;—even 
now, if we dare confess it, we love upon occa- 
sion to recall the artless, confiding credulity of 
the olden times, when travel was young in the 
world, and voyagers came home laden with the 
opera miraculosa and stories of astounding and 
diabolical things, even though their journeyings 
reached not beyond thie Seine, the Po, or the 
Guadalquivir. There is nothing now left in the 
world to wonder at. We have ourselves jour- 
neyed many a weary league, but could find none 
* whose nose and lower lip were so long, that it 
covered all their face while they were asleep,” 
nor “Ethiopians of one-legged velocity, who 
could run down the swiftest-footed ”’—nor “ In- 
dian pigmies, two cubits long, that rode upon 
goats and made war against cranes.”’ Supersti- 
tion and credulity, and all the world they peopled, 
have indeed melted into thin air—Pekin and 
Chimborazo are no more than ordinary cities— 
we have sunk the huge leviathans that used to 
float and flounder about in our old maps, and 
traced in their place islands and continents; 
and the schoolboy, as he journeys homewards, 
chatters of things, familiar as household words, 
that his great grandsire read of with staring 
eyeballs in Duhalde and Raleigh. All this is 
well, and the realities are perhaps not a jot 
less interesting than the old fables; but though 
the world gets younger, (as Lord Bacon says) 
we do not; the Cyclopadia was not publishing 
in our youth—it may be, therefore, permitted 
to us to remember that such things were, and 
if the world be as wise as it thinks itself, it can 
very well tolerate our unimportant differences. 
We were thrown back on these recollections by 
the volume before us, treating as it does of two 
centuries of a splendid era, which it has stripped 
of all its fable, and in which even our menda- 
cious friend, the immortal Mendez Pinto lies— 
as Wilkes squinted—no more than becomes a 
gentleman. 

The writer was right—his volume is written 


for the dge, suited to the nonce; and as it is a. 


pleasant and well-compiled narrative, well com- 
— for the nineteenth century, we shall do 

im more justice than his editor has done, and tell 
the world it is the work of W. D. Cooley, B.A. 
of Trinity College, Dublin. ; 

The volume begins with the discoveries of 
Columbus, and the early American voyagers— 
the conquests of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
—the great expedition of Magellan and the 
circumnavigation of the earth—the adventures 
of Mendez Pinto—the voyages of Cabot and the 
northern navigators—the settlements in the 
east, in North America, in Africa—the voyages 
to the South Seas—the Buccaneers—the Pri- 
vateers, and ends with the discoveries of the 
Russi including more than two centuries, 





from the beginning of the sixteenth to the mid- | 


dle of the eighteenth. 





The earlier part of the volume is interesting, 
althoughit has little of novelty. The discoveries 
of Columbus awakened the enterprise of all 
Europe. Adventurers started in all directions ; 
those whom circumstances compelled to remain 
miserable at home joined in the venture to re- 
ceive back five or ten or twenty fold on the 
return of the expedition; cloistered students 
pored over their old maps in wonder and ad- 
miration, and the more learned were full of 
dreams and speculations on the possible conse- 
quences of these discoveries. The writer has 
well caught the spirit of the age, and with his 
brief narratives gives something of its vitality 
and stirring interest. The notices of Pinzon, 
Hojeda and Balboa are well told—the fate of 
the latter is brief enough to permit of our ex- 
tracting it. 

“ The most important result of these expedi- 
tions was the establishment of a small colony in 
Darien, which was placed under the command 
of Nunez de Balboa. This enterprising officer 
made numerous incursions on the territories of 
the neighbouring caciques, in the course of which 
he received intelligence from the Indians of a 
great sea a few days’ journey to the south. This 
he justly concluded to be the ocean which Co- 
lumbus had so long sought in vain. Inflamed 
with the idea of effecting a discovery which that 
great man had been unable to accomplish, and 
eager to reap the first harvest of victory in 
countries said to abound with gold, he boldly 
determined to march across the isthmus, and 
witness with his own eyes the truth of what he 
had heard. But in the execution of his design 
he had to contend with every difficulty which 
could be opposed to him by the hand of nature 
or the hostility of the natives, he had to lead 
his troops, worn out with fatigue and the diseases 
of a noxious climate, through deep marshes 
rendered nearly impassable by perpetual rains, 
over mountains covered with trackless forests, 
and through defiles from which the Indians, in 
secure ambuscade, showered down poisoned 
arrows. But no sufferings could damp the 
courage of the Spaniards in that enterprising 
age; Balboa surmounted every impediment. As 
he approached the object of his research, he ran 
before his companions to the summit of a moun- 
tain, from which he surveyed, with transports of 
delight, the boundless ocean which rolled beneath; 
then, hurrying to the shore, he plunged into the 
waves, and claimed the sovereignty of the 
Southern Ocean for the crown of Castile. This 
event took place in September 1513. The 
inhabitants of the coast on which he had 
arrived gave him to understand that the land 
towards the south was without end; that it 
was possessed by powerful nations who had 
abundance of gold, and who employed beasts 
of burden. ‘These allusions to the civiliza- 
tion and riches of Peru, Balboa supposed to 
apply to those Indies which it was the grand 
object of European ambition to approach; and 
the rude'sketches of the Peruvian lama, drawn 
by the Indians on the sand, as they resembled 
the figure of the camel, served to confirm him 
in his error. Delighted with the importance of 
his discovery, he immediately despatched mes- 
sengers to Spain, to give an account of his pro- 


{ ceedings, and to solicit an appointment corre- 





sponding to his services. But the Spanish court 
was more liberal in exciting enterprise than in 
rewarding merit, and preferred new adventurers 
to old servants. The government of Darien was 
bestowed on Pedrarias Davila, who, regarding 
Balboa with the hatred which conscious weak- 
ness always bears towards superior worth, me- 
ditated unceasingly the destruction of his rival. 
He at length found an occasion to satisfy his 
vengeance; and the heroic Balboa was publicly 
executed in Darien, in 1517, affording another 
instance of the unhappy fate which attended the 
first conquerors of America.” p. 40-1. 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortes, is another 
well abridged narrative, but for our part, we 
were too well acquainted with the anatomy of 
its history to be much entertained with this 
fleshless skeleton. The voyages to the north 
we were not likely to relish greatly, fresh as we 
were from the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
which treats of the subject specially and more at 
large, and in one of the very best volumes that 
has appeared for a long time, and which we again 
strongly recommend to our readers. To have 
Separate chapters on the Buccaneers and Pri- 
vateers of the South Seas, is making a distinction 
which hardly existed; but this signifies nothing 
to the narrative—read them in connexion and 
they are interesting, the notice of Morgan es- 
pecially so. We shall, with some omissions, 
quote from this part of the volume, and par- 
ticularly the brief biographical notice of that 
celebrated man. 

“ The settlement of St. Christopher’s owed its 
origin to the successes of the buccaneers. These 
were regarded by the colonists as friends and 
powerful allies; for both united in their enmity 
to the Spaniards. The buccaneers were pleased 
to find themselves countenanced or connived at 
by legal governments, and colonies offered a 
prospect of an increased market for their trade. 
Becoming more confident in their strength, they 
seized on the little island of Tortuga, situated a 
few leagues from the eastern extremity of Cuba, 
in a convenient position for trade, and for pro- 
curing cattle. This was the first step of the 
buccaneers towards forming themselves into an 
independent society; but the impolitic severity 
of the Spaniards soon after forced them to take 
one of still greater importance. A party of 
Spanish troops surprised Tortuga, while most of 
the buccaneers were hunting on the main land, 
or cruising in their vessels; and those surprised 
on the island were hanged as pirates without 
mercy or distinction. From this severe blow 
the buccaneers learned the necessity of observing 
some regularity in their proceedings ; and, for 
the first time, they elected a commander. Na- 
tional animosity and the love of gain have more 
influence on mankind than terror; and the ranks 
of the buccaneers, after their loss at Tortuga, 
were speedily recruited. In 1654, a large party 
of them ascended a river of the Mosquito shore 
in canoes; and after struggling nearly a month 
against a rapid stream and waterfalls, they 
marched across the country to New Segovia, 
which they plundered, and safely returned down 
the river. As they acknowledged no claims to 
rank but conduct and courage, their leaders were 
all remarkable for personal prowess and daring 
exploits; but they never felt the compunctions 
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of humanity, and ferocious cruelties stained the 
glory of their successes. . 
“Among the most distinguished and fortunate 
of these terrible leaders ranks a Welshman, 
named Henry Morgan, under whose government 
the affairs of the buccaneers attained their most 
flourishing condition. In 1664, he began to be 
regarded as their chief. His first exploit was of 
the boldest character. With a body of 700 men, 
who placed themselves under his command, he 
took and plundered the town of Puerto del 
Principe in Cuba, the centre of the Spanish 
forces. His next undertaking was against Porto 
Bello, one of the principal and best fortified 
rts belonging to the Spaniards in the West 
ndies. He had only 460 men under his com- 
mand; but his advance was so rapid, that he 
came on the town by surprise, and found it un- 
repared. In storming a castle which held out, 
he compelled his prisoners, chiefly religious of 
both sexes, to apply the scaling-ladders to the 
walls. When the garrison surrendered, he shut 
them up in the castle, and then, setting fire to 
the magazine, destroyed the fort and its defenders 
together. He afterwards sacked Maracaibo, and 
the neighbouring town of Gibraltar; and, em- 
boldened by his success, he consulted with his 
officers which of the three places, Carthagena, 
Vera Cruz, and Panama, he should next attack. 
Panama was believed to be the richest, and on 
that city the lot fell. Morgan had at this time 
under his command no less than thirty-seven 
armed vessels, and above two thousand men. 
“This important expedition was not accom- 
plished without great toil and fatigue. But on 
the ninth day of their journey the buccancevs 
came in sight of the South Sea, and towards 
evening they could distinguish the steeples of 
Panama. The Spaniards, though superior in 
numbers, were defeated in a pitched battle, and 
the buccaneers became masters of the city. In 
their cruelties, no sex nor condition was spared. 
Many of the inhabitants escaped with their 
effects by sea, and sought shelter among the 
islands in the Bay of Panama. But Morgan, 
launching a large boat, and filling it with a nu- 
merous and well-armed crew, sent it in pursuit 
of them. These made prizes of several vessels, 
one of which was well adapted for cruising. 
Here a new prospect was opened; and some of 
the buccaneers began to consult how they might 
quit Morgan, and seek their fortunes on the 
outh Sea, whence they might sail, with the 
plunder they should obtain, by the East Indies 
to Europe. But Morgan took effectual measures 
to prevent this defection, and returned safely 
from Panama, taking with him 600 prisoners, 
some of them carrying burdens, and 175 mules 
laden with spoil. A few years afterwards he was 
knighted, and made deputy-governor of Jamaica; 
in which office he displayed unusual severity 
towards his old associates.” p. 301—3. 
However the reformed knight and deputy 
governor might oppose the Buccaneers, he was 
not likely to put an end to the spirit of adven- 
ture; other expeditions were fitted out, and in 
one, where the afterwards celebrated Dampier 
was engaged, an unhappy fellow was accidentally 
left on the desolate island of Juan Fernandez. 
Three years after another vessel touched there ; 
“they immediately lowered a boat; and hastened 
to the shore to try whether they could find any 
traces of their former comrade. A Mosquito 
Indian named Robin, and Dampier, were in the 
boat. As they drew near the land they were de- 
lighted to see William at the water’s edge, 
waiting to receive them. Dampier gives the 
following affecting account of their meeting: — 
* Robin, his countryman, was the first who leaped 
ashore from the boats; and running to his 
brother Mosquito man, threw himself flat with 
his face on the ground at Robin’s feet, and was 
by him taken up also. We stood with pleasure 
to behold the surprise, tenderness, and solemnity 





of this interview, which was exceedingly affec- 
tionate on both sides; and when their cere- 
monies were over, we also, that stood gazing at 
them, drew near, each of us embracing him we 
had found here, who was overjoyed to see so 
many of his old friends come hither, as he thought, 
purposely to fetch him.’ William had lived in 
solitude on Juan Fernandez above three years. 
The clothes with which he had landed were worn 
out, and his only covering was a goat-skin round 
his waist. He had built himself a hut, which he 
lined with goat-skins, about half a mile from 
the shore. When first left on the island he had 
with him his musket, a knife, a small horn of 
powder, and some shot: ‘ but when his ammu- 
nition was expended, he contrived by notching his 
knife to saw the barrel of his gun in small pieces, 
wherewith he made harpoons, lances, hooks, and 
a long knife; heating the pieces of iron first in 
the fire, and then hammering them out as he 
pleased with stones. This may seem strange to 
those who are not acquainted with the sagacity 
of the Indians; but it is no more than what the 
Mosquito men are accustomed to do in their own 
country.’ He saw the two ships the day before 
theycast anchor; and from their manceuvring, be- 
lieving them to be English, he killed three goats, 
which he dressed with vegetables, thus preparing 
a banquet for his friends.” p. 306-7. 

Though much remains that would be pleasant 
reading, we cannot well extend our notice, and 
therefore conclude with again recommending 
the volume as a well-compiled, unpretending 
narrative. 


The Literary Souvenir. 
Watts. London, 1831. 


In some introductory observations on “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering’ last week, we stated that we 
had a few words to offer on the multitudinous 
variety, or rather sameness, of these “ tender an- 
nuals,” and we only refrained from doing so, lest 
our general observations should be thought to 
apply to that particular volume. An advertise- 
ment prefixed to the “Souvenir,” would, how- 
ever, excuse, and is indeed provocative of com- 
ment: but we shall let it pass, notwithstanding ; 
at least for the present, and for the same reasons. 
Mr. Watts may be quite justified in his angry 
feelings against the critics—criticism is, we ad- 
mit, more degraded than literature itself ;—but 
he alleges specific wrong, he should therefore have 
named the wrong-doer, and not gone flourish- 
ing his sharp shining little rapier to the hazard 
of honest men. However, we were predeter- 
mined not to be drawn into controversy, and 
shall therefore turn to this pleasant volume, 
and let it at once speak for itself, by extracting 
a quiet piece of humour which we enjoyed, 
especially the developement of the mystery—it 
is the First Tale, in “ Lady Olivia’s Decame- 
rone:” 

“It was late on a tempestuous evening, at 
that season of the year when winter treads 
closely on the footsteps of autumn. Thick clouds 
gathered over the face of heaven as the sun went 
down, and sudden blasts of wind whistling through 
the almost leafless trees, gave token of the ap- 
proaching storm. ‘The peasant sought shelter 
for his flock, and the rich merchant thought of 
his argosies and trembled. 

“* Mine host of the Black Hound—it was the 
only tolerable inn in the little village of Barba- 
dillo—exulted at the pattering of the rain-drops 
and the distant growling of the thunder. ‘ Trust 
me,’ he said to the guests, whose flagon he was 
sharing—Master Tomaso, the notary; Dr. Bar- 
tolo, the physician; and a holy priest, of the 
order of St. Francis,—‘ trust me, my friends, a 
night like this, though it may be ill-regarded 
by delicate damsel or silk-clad cavalier, is a 
night of bounty and blessing to us of the spit 
and spigot, Little inquisition is made at such 
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a time, whether the omelet be fresh or the capon 
tender, or the wine of the right growth. Give 
him but a floor under foot, and a roof over head, 
anda dry cloak, and an extra log upon the hearth, 
and Lucifer himself will scarcely turn aside 
from the platter, or look thrice at the seal of 
the flask.’ 

“While he yet spoke, the heavy sound of 
horses’ feet, advancing, as it seemed, at a long 
and regular trot, roused him from his seat, and 
in a moment a vehement ringing at the bell 
announced the approach of some visitor, to 
whom it seemed those common comforts, of 
which the good man spoke, were indeed matters 
of interest. 
found at his gate a cavalier, mounted on a pow- 
erful grey horse. ‘ In good time thou art come, 
my master,’ he said, as he ushered his worship- 
ful guest into the gayest apartment of his hos- 
telrie ; ‘there is such a storm toward, as there 
hath not been since that in which the holy 
abbot Olivarez—blessed be his memory !—was 
drowned in the Dauro. Doubtless my honoured 
guest will be for supper, and that presently. 
Capons have we, and dried kid, and eggs and 
milk, and such a draught of wine as a cardinal 
might give thanks for.’ 

“The stranger shook his head mournfully. 
‘Thy parlour,’ he replied, ‘and thy kitchen, 
might entice a saint from his road to Paradise ; 
but for me, I am too weary for the one, and too 
sick for the other. A bed-chamber, good friend, 
and the aid of a leech, if there be one within 
any reasonable distance, would glad me more 
than aught else thy diligence can provide.’ 

“Honest Jerome started at the deep and 
sepulchral tone in which the words were uttered. 
He gazed upon his abstemious lodger with no 
very satisfied feelings. The stranger was a stout, 
well-proportioned man, of middle age, hand- 
somely, even splendidly attired, and bearing in 
his ruddy cheek and bright eye no traces of in- 
disposition. ‘If thou wouldst do by my coun- 
sel,’ he replied, after a pause, ‘thou wouldst 
find a spiced cup excellent medicine for all the 
ailing thou ailest: but thy pleasure shall be 
done. My niece, Margaretta, shall light thee 
to thy chamber; and, for a leech, marry—there 
is one now sipping with me the liquor thy fro- 
wardness scorns. A man more learned in the 
mysteries of his art, never weighed out his 
drachms and scruples by the bed of a dying 
Pope. Fare-thee-well, Sir: I will drink to thy 
better health, and thy livelier appetite.’ 

“The stranger took up from the table a small 
bag of crimson velvet, which, as he dismounted 
from his steed, he had carefully removed from a 

ocket in the saddle. With a firm step he fol- 
owed little Margaretta to the chamber which 
was prepared for him. He might have travelled 
all the way to Burgos without finding a merrier 
lip or a brighter pair of eyes. 

“ Margaretta came down the narrow stair- 
case much faster than she had gone up. ‘ Sick, 
quotha!’ said she, as she handed the lamp to the 
man of medicine, who was preparing for his 
visit;—‘ now the foul fiend cure his sickness, 
say I.’ And she was closeted for the next half 
hour with Jacinta the cook-maid; but Jacinta 
was the discreetest of confidantes, and nothing 
transpired. 

“ The bald dispenser of drugs advanced si- 
lently and on tiptoe to the bedside of his patient. 
He felt the pulse, its beats were perfectly regu- 
lar: he examined the tongue, it was of an ad 
mirably healthy hue: he passed his hand over 
the brow, it was dry and cool. ‘ Did he sufter 
any pain?’ ' 

“ *None,’ said the stranger. 

“ ‘Had he received any wound ?” 

‘ * None,’ said the stranger. 

“ «By Santiago! quoth the learned Doctor 
Bartolo, ‘Iam wasting time which might be 


better bestowed, in listening to our host’s jest 





Mine host of the Black Hound . 
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and swallowing his elixir vite. 
as well as Iam!’ 

“ «He is dying,’ said the stranger.’ ‘T pray 
of thy kindness, good Doctor Bartolo, that thou 
wilt send hither some sage professor of the law, 
to whom I may commit such testamentary dis- 
position of my worldly affairs, as may prevent 
the arising of any disputes among my kindred 
touching my sublunary wealth, when my spirit 
shall have left this, its fleshly tabernacle. Go to, 
man! Thou hast seen the bursting of a bubble 
on the surface ofa calin lake. Couldst thou 
have observed, the moment ere it vanished, the 
slightest inequality on its surface? I tell thee, 
I am dying. Is not this the eve of the day hal- 
lowed by the suffering of the blessed martyr 
Crispin? Why, then, I tell thee Iam dying. 
I would see a notary; and, when I shall have 
said my say to him, I would speak with a priest. 
It is already eleven of the clock ; and at mid- 
night’ 

“The stranger showed no inclination to com- 
plete the sentence ; so that the physician retired 
from his post in no small astonishment, and in- 
formed his friend Master Tomaso, that his ser- 
vices were required by an obstinate fellow, 
who might probably make bequests without pro- 
perty, since he was dying without disease. 

***Good master notary,’ said the stranger, 
‘write, I pray thee, that I, being of sane mind 
and sound body, but, nevertheless, within but 
a short distance of the unrest which my mis- 


My patient is 





deeds have earned for me, bequeath my whole | 


worldly estates, my just debts being first paid, 
to the monks of the monastery of St. Francis, 
which stands a bowshot from this place, to be 
employed by them in the performance of cha- 
ritable works, and in the celebration of masses 
for a sinner’s soul. And for the collecting of 
this, my sole bequest, the pious men will have 
little trouble ; for the wealth with which Fortune 
hath blessed me is all in this crimson bag,’— 
and he drew it from his pillow as he spoke.— 
«1 will be buried in the vestments I now wear; 
and for my horse, I will have nothing set down 
concerning him, He who can rein him, may 
ride him.’ 

“ The notary completed his task in as brief 
a space as his employer had occupied in giving 
his directions. The stranger added his signa- 
ture to the document; and the paper was duly 
attested and sealed up. ‘Now,’ said the in- 
valid, ‘I have but one more duty to perform. 
I have a long journey to travel this night, and 
I would fain relieve my heart of some portion 
of the heavy burthen which for long, long years 
it has borne. Alas! at such an hour, the purest 
spirit may well need the strengthening presence 
of a spiritual guide; but for me, who have 
been’ 

“The notary listened anxiously; but what 
more the stranger might have purposed to say, 
was checked by a heavy sigh. Yet was there 
a smile upon his lips, or a contortion which re- 
sembled one. The notary escaped with pre- 
cipitation; and the monk took his place beside 
the couch of the unaccountable sufferer. 

“In the parlour of the Black Hound, while 
the sick man was occupied in his devotions, 
stories were told and conjectures hazarded,which 
made the lips of the speakers quiver and the 
cheeks of the listeners turn pale. Mine host 
swore that the eyes of his guest glared with an 
expression which never dwelt in the eyes of 
mortal man. Margaretta declared that he had 
come out of the rain with garments as dry as if 
he had been sitting in the oven ; and the stable- 
boy vowed that his grey horse was a more in- 
curably vicious quadruped than ever was foaled 
by earthly mare. The notary observed, that it 
was certainly a suspicious circumstance that he 
had disposed of his worldly goods in favour of 
the church; and the doctor averred, that if he 
should die with so healthy a pulse, he could not 








| smoke. 











be aught else but the devil. Then they began 
to relate how often, within their own and their 
father’s memory, the author of evil had walked 
visibly upon earth; how he had lived for fifty 
years at the Court of Naples, in a hat and 
doublet, and how he had been seen by hundreds 
in the streets of Constantinople, in a robe and 
turban; how he had come with Martin Luther 
to the Diet at Worms, and had fought, side by 
side, with the constable Bourbon at the storm- 
ing of Rome. Whilst they thus talked, the holy 
man returned. He trembled from head to foot 
as he entered the room, and big drops of per- 
spiration trickled from his brow. ‘A mad 
penitent!’ he said, ‘ and a wild confession. And 
now he prays ye, my friends, that ye will all do 
him so much grace as to visit him in his pains; 
for something he hath yet to communicate, from 
which we may all, he deems, be benefited.’ 

“ Fear is a soul-subduing spectre ; but I have 
never yet seen a fair battle between him and 
curiosity, in which curiosity did not beat him 
out of the field. All the inmates of the Black 
Hound hurried up stairs, and stood round the 
traveller’s bed, peeping dubiously over one 
another’s shoulders, and prepared for imme- 
diate flight if there should arise occasion for it. 

“The stranger called for a pipe. It was 
brought to him; and in half a minute he was 
hidden from their gaze in a veil of impenetrable 
Then they heard his solemn and so- 
norous voice, speaking thus from the darkness: 

“¢T have marred your mirth, my friends, this 
evening; I will revive it bya song. An old 
stave it is, and there is a moral in its rhymes. 
If ye find it not, I beseech ye remember that 
there are mysteries in heaven, and earth, and 
the wide ocean, which move the sage to meditate, 
and the poet to dream, and the fool to laugh ;— 
but they are inscrutable alike to all.’ And with- 
out further preface he began his strange song; re- 
newing between every stanza the cloud in which 
he was enveloped. 

There is a traveller ona steed, 

Riding away with valiant speed 

From the city of his birth ; 
Spur on, spur on !—but the leaves of the limes 
Shall come and go a thousand times ; 
And the sands shall gush with leaping rills, 
And the vales be turned to lofty hills, 
Ere ever he loose a girth. 

There is a mariner in a bark, 

While the wave is rough, and the night is dark, 
Ploughing the billows hoar ; 

Sail on, sail on !—but the light of day 

And the mist of night shall pass away, 

And the sea be dry beneath his prow, 

And the winds be dead that cheer him now, 

Ere ever he come to shore. 
There is a race that was never won ; 
There isa tale that was often begun, 
But no man knows the ending ; 

There is a suit in a Court of Law, 

‘The gravest the Chancellor ever saw, 

lt was entered for trial long ago, 

When the world was made with its mirth and woe, 

And still that suit is pending. 


What is the life of mortal man ? 
Just what it was when time began, 
A welcome and farewell ;— 

The dreariest road must have a turning ; 

‘The dullest task is got by learning : 

The greenest leaf must soon be sear; 

And the pipe, good friends, that was lighted here 

May be finisued perhaps”—— 

“The stranger’s never was finished! The 
clock of the distant monastery struck twelve. 
He was silent—motionless—dead. 

“¢For mercy’s sake! Frank,’ said Lady Olivia, 
‘do let me know something of your hero, What 
was his name ? and what was there in his crim- 
son bag? and what had he to confess? and 
whence did he come, and whither did he go ?’ 

“His name, Lady Olivia, was never ascer- 
tained ; for the signature upon the will was 
perfectly illegible. His crimson bag was empty. 
And for his confession, of course it was between 
his conscience and his ghostly comforter. It 
was never divulged. I might have invented a 








confession on purpose for him, full of murders 
and treasons, ghosts and hobgoblins, sulphur and 
brimstone —but I scorn such frauds, I will add 
nothing to the truth,’ 

« «Then you have nothing more to tell us?’ 

“ *Nothing ; unless you are interested in the 
fate of the dead man’s horse. There never was 
such an untameable beast. It ran away with 
a minister of state, dislocated a bishop's collar- 
bone, and flung, successively, a whole regiment 
of Walloons. At last, it came into the possession 
ofa functionary of the Holy Inquisition, and in 
his hands was as quiet as a lamb,’” p. 21—30, 

The foliowing very elegant little poem is by 
Miss Bowles :— 

To my little Cousin, with her First Bonnet. 


Fairies! guard the baby’s bonnet! 
Set a special watch upon it; 

Elfin people ! to your care 

1 commit it, fresh and fair ; 

Neat as neatness—white as snow— 
See ye keep it ever so. 

Watch and ward set all about— 
Some within, and some without: 
Over it, with dainty hand, 

One her kirtle green expand; 

Two or three about the bow 

Vigilant concern bestow. 

A score, at least, on either side, 
*Cainst evil accident provide ; 

Fall, or jar, or overlay; 

And so the precious charge convey 
Through all the dangers of the way. 
But when those are battled through, 
Fairies ! more remains to do; 

Ye must gift, before ye go, 

The bonnet and the babe also, 

Gift it to protect her well, 

Fays! frem all malignant spell; 
Charms and seasons to defy, 
Blighting wind and evileye. 

And the bonny babe! on her 

All your choicest gitts confer. 

Just as much of wit and sense 

As may be hers, without pretence ; 
Just as much of grace and beauty 
As shall not interfere with duty ; 
Just as much of sprightliness 

As shal! companion gentleness : 
Just as much light-hearted cheer 
As may be melted to a tear, 

By a word—a tone—a look— 
Pity’s touch, or Love’s rebuke. 

As much of frankness, bland and free, 
As may consort with modesty ; 

As much of feeling, as will bear 

Of aiter-life the wear and tear ; 

As much of life—but Fairies! there 
Ye vanish into thinnest air! 

And with ye, parts the playful vein, 
That loved a light and trivial strain. 
Befits me better, babe! for thee 

T’ invoke Almighty agency ;— 
Almighty love— Almighty power, 
‘To nurture up the human flower; 
To cherish it with heavenly dew, 
Sustain with earthly blessings too ; 
And when the ripe, full time shall be, 
Engraft it on Eternity. 

“The last of the Titans,” is a powerfully- 
written tale—the “Memoir of Sarah Curran” 
one of the best and most interesting biographi- 
cal sketches we have read for a long time—“ The 
Dreamer” by Miss Jewsbury, is vigorous, and 
some verses by Mary Howitt very pretty. The 
following is both pretty and playful, and as 
it is short, we shall grace our pages with it:— 

Leisure and Love. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, 
Sooth ’t wem a pleasant life to lead, 
With nothing in the world to do, 
But just to blow a shepherd’s reed 
The silent seasons through ;— 
And just to drive a flock to feed— 
Sheep, quiet, fond, and few! 
Pleasant to breathe beside a brook, 
And count the bubbles—love-worlds— there ; 
To muse within some minstrel’s book, 
Or watch the haunted air; 
To slumber in some leafy nook,— 
Or—idle anywhere. 
And then, a draught*of nature’s"wine, 
A meal of summer’s daintiest fruit ; 
To take the air with forms divine ; 
Clouds, silvery, cool, and mute > 
Descending, if the night be fine, 
In a star-parachute. 
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Give me to live with love alone, 
And let the world go dine and dress; 

For love hath lowly haunts—a stone 
Holds something meant to bless. - 

If life ’s a flower, I choose my own— 
*T is “* Love in Idleness!” 


We find many other places marked for extract, 
but must pass them over till next week. 





Tue Nationa, Lisrary, No. Il.—TZhe His- 
tory of the Bible. 2 vols. Vol. I. By the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 


[Second Notice. ] 


In recurring to Mr. Gleig’s “ History of the 
Bible,” we are prepared to hear him urge, in 
opposition to our former strictures, that he 
has adopted the views of some celebrated 
commentators. We beg, however, to remind 
Mr. Gleig, that the most learned men are nei- 
ther inspired ngr infallible—and, moreover, that 
very learned men sometimes write very silly 
things—and further, that such men are frequently 
misrepresented by injudicious compilers, who 
collect their weaker arguments, and leave those 
untouched upon which their reputation has been 
mainly grounded. A work, upon the whole 
extremely valuable, may contain many things 
trifling and erroneous ; and if Mr. Gleig, in con- 
sulting the works of celebrated men, has not had 
sufficient discretion to give us the ore instead of 
the dross, we must hold him responsible for all 
the misstatements, blunders, and discrepancies 
which abound in his pages. 

We have, for instance, been able to trace 
many of Mr. Gleig’s arguments to Leslie’s 
«Short and easy Method with the Deists ;” but 
in Mr. Gleig’s work the reasoning is so detached, 
and the connexion so entirely marred, by the 
rash interpolations of the reverend editor’s own 
silly expositions, that the consecutive force of 
Leslie’s reasoning is utterly lost. In fact, Les- 
lie’s tract should be read as a whole, and not be 
torn into shreds, in order to feel the full weight 
of his arguments. 

We proceed now with our review, but having 
already extended it to a considerable length in 
a former number, we shall pass over the multi- 
tude of its absurdities, and merely examine a 
point or two of most importance. Page 118, 
19, & 20, we read, “ With respect to the chro- 
nology of this portion of the history of mankind, 
it will be seen, by our reference to the works of 
Abulfaragi and Dr. Hales, that we have here, 
as elsewere, adopted the theory advanced by the 
latter of these eminent persons. Thus, by re- 
ferring the dispersion, not to the era of Peleg’s 
birth, as has sometimes been done, but to the 
two hundredth year of his age, we fix the date 
of Nimrod’s insane attempt, at the five hun- 
dred and fortieth year after the deluge ; and as 
it is unquestionably incumbered by none of those 
difficulties which attend other calculations 
founded upon different data, we sce no reason 
why it should not be received as correct. It ob- 
viates, for example, every objection arising out 
of the improbability that any portion of the 
human race would, during the lives of those who 
had witnessed the judgment of the deluge, so 
far forget God as to act daringly in opposition 
to his will: whilst the difficulty, not less serious, 
of accounting for the existence of the multitudes 
of men whom such a work would unavoidably 
employ, ceases to have weight. Within the 
compass of five centuries, not only Noah, but 
all who with him found shelter in the ark, were 
gathered to their fathers. Mankind, likewise, 
were multiplied to a very great degree, and 
hence had become competent to any under- 
taking; but if we follow the opinions of those 
who hold that the dispersion took place during 
the year of Peleg’s birth, receiving at the same 
time the calculations of the Masoretic writings, 
as determining when the latter event occurred, 
we shall be compelled to fix the date of the 





memorable transaction before us at an epoch 
absolutely repugnant to the suggestions of 
common sense. Peleg was the fifth in descent 
from them, and, according to the Masoretic text, 
was born in the one hundred and first year after 
the deluge: therefore, if we receive as correct 
the vulgar opinion that the dispersion occurred 
in the year of his birth, we must also believe 
that within the short compass of a century, a 
single family of eight persons multiplied into 
various tribes, whilst their moral and religious 
depravity became such, that neither the admo- 
nitions of their rulers, nor the traces of God’s 
power to punish, though still visible in all di- 
rections, were sufficient to restrain them from 
acting in defiance to a divine decree openly 
promulgated. We need scarcely observe that to 
such a theory, all experience stands directly 
opposed, and hence we are compelled to reject 
both it and the calculations on which it is made 
to depend. Even the Hebrew text, though in 
our opinion exhibiting manifest symptoms of cor- 
ruption, [query, does Mr. Gleig understand 
Hebrew?] gives no support to a theory so ex- 
travagant. It is true that Peleg, represented as 
having been born in the one hundred and first 
year after the deluge, is said to have received 
his name, because in his days the earth was 
divided; but it by no means follows that the 
division in question took place immediately 
upon his birth, or for many years after. Peleg’s 
name may have been bestowed upon him, as 
Abraham received his, prophetically, though the 
events to which it referred came not to pass 
till towards the close of his life ; and as that is 
represented to have lasted throughout 239 years, 
we shall, according to the Masoretic text, have 
upwards of three centuries on which to calcu- 
late. But even this, though more to the pur- 
pose than one century, appears too short a space 
for the bringing about of objects so gigantic.” 
Now it will be clearly seen by the concluding 
words of this passage, that Mr. Gleig considers 
that same Bible, which he has taken such pains 
in his introduction to prove to#be authentic, as 
misrepresenting a fact; and we say therefore, 
that, if this be true, it cannot be deserving of 
credit. We are prepared, however, to show 
that Mr. Gleig’s arguments, supported though 
they may be by the theory of Dr. Hales, are un- 
sound, unscriptural, and therefore false. Mr. 
Gleig contends, that the dispersion of mankind 
did not occur until the five hundred and fortieth 
year after the deluge, and yet that it took place 
in the two hundredth year of Peleg’s age; now, 
as Peleg was born 101 years after the deluge, 
(so at least our Bible tells us,) and lived only 
239 years, the reverend gentleman's assumption 
falls to the ground—further, according to this 
theory, the division of the earth, said to have 
taken place in Peleg’s day, did not occur during 
any period of his life; and he was named Peleg 
in consequence of an event which did not take 
place until upwards of 200 years after his death. 
His father Eber then must have been a seer; 
but it is somewhat strange, that if this were the 
case, as he would have been the first upon re- 
cord, Moses has nowhere said one word upon 
the subject. Such are the absurdities which arise 
from Mr. Gleig’s theory. Again, the division of the 
earth, says the reverend editor, even according to 
the Masoretic text, (which he declares to be cor- 
rupt,) might have occurred upwards of two cen- 
turies after Peleg’s birth, as he lived 239 years, 
so that above 300 years may be considered as 
stated by the Bible to have lapsed from the 
deluge to the dispersion of mankind. “ But 
even this appears too short a space,” he con- 
tinues, “for the bringing about of objects so 
gigantic.” Here then, with his own interpreta- 
tion to bring him out of his supposed difficulty, 
he absolutely dares to state his belief that the 
Bible records a falsehood. As to the surmise 
about the name having been given, as Abraham’s 





was, with a prospective reference to an event.as 
yet to be, it appears to us perfectly groundless. 
What analogy can fairly be drawn between Peleg 
and Abraham, or between the confusion of 
tongues and the birth of the Messiah? Why 
Peleg’s name should have been given as Abra- 
ham’s was, prophetically, we can see no reason. 
And will Mr. Gleig have the goodness to inform 
us what name the son of Eber bore before he 
received his prophetical cognomen? If he ask 
us what was the patriarch’s, we have our answer 
ready—it was Abram, and changed by God 
himself, not by his father Terah, into Abraham, 
in testimony of the Liessing which the Deity 
had promised to confer upon him. But as no 
mention is made of the Almighty giving Peleg 
his name, we must fairly suppose that he derived 
it from his father, so that there is nothing ana- 
logous between the two circumstances. 

With respect to the argument of “ the impro- 
bability that any portion of the human race 
would, during the lives of those who had wit- 
nessed the judgment of the deluge, so far forget 
God as to act daringly in opposition to his will” 
—we have only to place pages 119 and 273 of 
Mr. Gleig’s Bible in juxtaposition. They stand 
in irreconcilable opposition to each other. At 
page 273, Mr. Gleig endeavours to prove against 
himself, that divine visitations are insufficient 
to deter depraved men from continuing in their 
vices: thus, “ the drunkard is repeatedly warned, 
not by his medical attendant only, but by per- 
sonal experience, that if he persist in the per- 
nicious habit to which he is addicted, his health 
and eventually his life must fall a sacrifice. He 
sees his affairs thrown into confusion, his family 
in poverty and distress, and he himself, from 
time to time, the victim of violent remorse ; yet 
this man, in the enlightened nineteenth century, 
possessed of an excellent understanding and a 
liberal education, runs headlong against every 
imaginable inducement of conscience and feel- 
ing into ruin.” All this is very true, but it 
surely quite upsets the argument of the reverend 
editor at page 119, which we have just before 
noticed. We will further ask, did the memor- 
able earthquake which engulphed Lisbon and 
so many of its miserable inhabitants in 1755, 
render the people who immediately succeeded, 
wiser or better in their generation than those 
who fell victims to that terrible convulsion? 
Will not a thief be frequently found stealing 
under the very gallows upon which his comrade 
is hanging? So that the dread of punishment 
arising from the witnessing of either divine or 
human judgments is evidently not sufficient to 
deter a vicious man from crime. 

This, then, is no argument against the con- 
fusion of tongues happening 101 years after the 
deluge. Did not Ham, with all the horrors ot 
the Flood fresh upon his recollection, commit an 
act, almost before the earth was dry, so heinous 
as to draw down upon his posterity a most signal 
curse? Why then is it extraordinary that they 
who were born after the deluge, and witnessed 
none of its calamities, should not have taken 
warning from it, when one who had been an 
eye-witness was not deterred by it from sin? 

With respect to the extreme populousness ot 
the earth, we think the simple narrative o 
Moses repels such an idea. He says, “ And the 
whole earth was of one language, and of one 
speech, and it came to pass as they journeyed 
from the east that they found a plain in the land 
of Shimar, and they dwelt there,” &c. Neither 
could a very vast population have been engaged 
in building a single tower, however great its 
dimensions. According to Mr. Gleig’s theory, 
the whole earth must have been overspread, for 
it necessarily would have been so in 540 years, 
if the first races of post-diluvians had been but 
commonly prolific. To us it appears, that this 
assumption of a prodigious increase of the 


human race at the time of the building of Babel, 
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goes to overthrow the fact of a general confusion 
of tongues; since not a fiftieth part of such a 
mighty population could have been employed in 
raising this huge tower, and if the confusion only 
extended to those who were engaged in erecting 
it, is it credible that the immense majority 
should have adopted the language of the few? 
It must, on the contrary, have happened di- 
rectly the reverse; the few would, by degrees, 
have fallen into the language of the majority, so 
that the earth would have been finally restored 
to one speech ; we therefore think that this ar- 
gument overthrows the theory of Dr. Hales and 
Mr. Gleig, that the confounding of language 
occurred 540 years after the deluge. It took 
place, as we conceive, when the population of 
the earth was so few that the plan of Babel was 
a conventional matter among the whole human 
race; all were concerned in it, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Noah and his family, and there- 
fore all were involved in the punishment in- 
flicted upon the builders, namely, the confound- 
ing of their language. 

But if it were incumbent upon us to show 
that the earth was extremely populous at the 
period we are referring to, it is not at all neces- 
sary to adopt the theory against which we have 
been contending; and the chronology of the 
Hebrew Bible might be vindicated without 
taking up the notions of learned men or of re- 
verend compilers, that it is inconsistent with 
the facts recorded in that sacred book. We 
have dwelt the longer upon this passage of Mr. 
Gleig’s Bible, because it is a dangerous attack 
upon the integrity of the inspired volume. We 
have only space to notice one point more, and 
shall then take leave of Mr. Gleig and his Bible. 

At page 155, Mr. Gleig tells us, that “though 
Lot had obtained, not without some difficulty, 
permission to seek refuge in Zoar, its proximity 
to the terrible scene which now opened upon 
his eyes alarmed him so much, that he fled with 
his daughters to the mountains, and took up 
his abode in a cave. That cave was the scene 
of a transaction of which it is unnecessary here 
to give any detailed account. Let it suftice to 
state, that Lot’s daughters, believing that the 
whole world had perished by fire, and that they 
and their father were alone left alive, conceived 
it their duty to hinder the human species from 
becoming utterly extinct. With this view, and 
from no unworthy or sinful disposition, they 
devised a scheme which, in the instances of 
both, became successful, and they each produced 
a son, in the natural course of events, of whom 
Lot was the father. These were Moab and 
Ammon, the great ancestors of the Moabites 
and Ammonites, between whom and the chil- 
dren of Israel, so many feuds afterwards arose.” 

We shall not attempt to deny Mr. Gleig’s 
chivalry in standing forward as the champion of 
these ladies’ reputation; we must, however, as- 
sure him that the Bible does not authorize his 
view of this infamous transaction. The inter- 
pretation which he has given of this portion of 
the sacred narrative, is borrowed from Bishop 
Patrick’s note upon the passage, who quotes 
Origen against Celsus, where that learned man 
vindicates the character of Lot’s daughters 
almost in the very words used by Mr. Gleig. Now 
any one at all familiar with biblical commen- 
taries, must know that Origen, notwithstanding 
his prodigious learning, is a most unsafe guide. 
He so mixed up the abstract ethics of Aristotle 
with the pure morality of the Gospel, as to create 
the most fearful dissensions in the Christian 
Church, from the period of his death to the refor- 
mation. Bishop Patrick moreover, who quotes 
him, dissents from his views upon the matter 
under discussion.’ Now, for our parts, we must 
confess that, looking at our own Bible, and not 
at Mr. Gleig’s, the whole transaction bears the 
darkest hue of infamy: and why should we con- 
sider these women innocent, in defiance of the 





sacred narrative which charges them with such 
a vile act, when the very place in which they 
had so long dwelt was given up to the vengeance 
of heaven on account of the guilt of its people; 
when the men whom they had married were 
monsters of iniquity; when their mother was 
made the object of divine wrath, and their father, 
unless by comparison, was by no means an over- 
righteous man? The fair inference is, that these 
women were naturally abandoned, though in a 
degree considerably less than the monsters with 
whom they sojourned. We cannot conceive why 
the reverend editor should have been so anxious 
to vindicate the characters of Lot's profligate 
daughters, when he exhibits the failings of 
Jacob in the broadest light of their deformity. 
With respect to their supposed notion that 
the whole human race was destroyed, are we 
not told that Lot and his daughters went into 
Zoar, upon the destruction of Sodom ?—they must 
therefore have seen that all mankind were not de- 
stroyed. A city, however smail, could not have 
been without inhabitants; besides, where was 
the wine procured with which the incestuous 
sisters made their father drunk? Hurried as 
they were out of Sodom, it is scarcely to be 
believed that they would have burthened them- 
selves with wine; thejonly natural inference then 
is, that it was procured at Zoar. It is, moreover, 
evident that Lot remained some time at this 
“little city,” before he retired to the cave in the 
mountains. We consider Mr. Gleig’s view of 
this portion of the inspired narrative to be 
contradicted by the whole tenor of the sacred 
history. 

We now take leave of Mr. Gleig, by simply 
calling the reader’s attention to the fact, that 
we have only proceeded to the 155th page of his 
volume, and having found so much to condemn, 
it may naturally be concluded how much more 
we should find to censure, if we were to examine 
the remaining 217 pages as narrowly as we have 
the former 155; but we cannot devote so much 
space to one work. We therefore dismiss Mr. 
Gleig’s very dangerous book with our most un- 
qualified disapprobation. 





The Gem: a Literary Annual. London. Mar- 


shall. 


“Ir is astonishing,” says Madame Ducrest, in 
her entertaining Memoirs, “ to what perfection 
the English have arrived in the fabrication of 
Gems.”” This remark is occasioned by an anec- 
dote that she tells of the late Princess of Wales, 
who, on quitting the court of Naples, where she 
had been royally entertained, thought it neces- 
sary to give certain customary presents and 
tokens of regard to the ladies of the household 
who had ministered to her service. The maids 
of honour were stricken dumb (that is to say, 
as dumb as maids could be,) with wonder at 
the costliness and magnificence of the gifts— 
gifts doomed to “ glad their eyes and grieve their 
hearts”; for, on sending them shortly after- 
wards to that uncompromising critic, the jew- 
eller, they had the misfortune to learn that they 
had been tricked with 
Chains of whiting eyes for pearl ; 

and that all their choicest ornaments, of seem- 
ing precious stones, were really artificial, with 
nothing of the Orient in them, and only valuable 
as aspecimen of the great skill of English artists 
in getting up a Gem. 

We do not mean to apply this story in its 
most obnoxious sense to either the editor or 
artists concerned in “'The Gem” now under our 
notice; but we must, nevertheless, take upon 
ourselves to play the part of the honest lapidary, 
by pointing out such of the stones as are of “true 
touch,” setting aside the counterfeits and co- 
loured glass. 

The “ Fragment from the Story of Lady Rus- 
sell” is one of those fictions founded upon fact, 





which “ lies like truth, and yet most truly lies”; 
such as Scott has rendered popular among us— 
the chief merit of which consists in connecting 
the general manners, costumes, and character- 
istics of a by-gone age, with some particular 
tale or legend of the time to which it refers. 
We quote the account of the interview between 
Lady Russell and the heartless Charles as a 
pleasant specimen. 

“The room which Lady Russell entered was 
of large dimensions, and furnished rather with 
splendid luxuriousness than elegance. The win- 
dows opened into a balcony, filled with orange- 
trees in full blossom, and the atmosphere of the 
chamber was richly scented with the delicious 
perfume of the flowers: the walls were hung 
alternately with some of Lely’s beautiful but 
wanton portraits, and with broad pier-glasses ; 
and the profusion of gilding with which the 
sculptured frames and cornices, the tables, the 
couches and seats of various descriptions, were 
enriched, dazzled and fatigued the gaze. Upon 
and underneath one table, amid piles of music, 
lay several kinds of Jutes and other instruments 
of music. On another anivory casket of jewels 
stood open, glowing and blazing in a flood of 
sunshine. Before a broad slab of the richest 
green marble, opposite one of the looking- 
glasses, sat Louise de Querouaille, on a low ot- 
toman. She had been reading aloud to the idle 
monarch; and her book, a light, loose French 
romance, lay upon the table, the place kept 
open by a bracelet of large pearls. Very near 
her the King was carelessly reclining «1pon a 
sofa covered with cushions of Genoa velvet: his 
attention had been divided between listening to 
the French romance which his fair companion 
was reading, and listlessly looking over a col- 
lection of Oliver’s exquisitely painted minia- 
tures, some of which lay on the sofa beside him, 
others on the marble table. Into this chamber 
a pure and modest matron had entered to plead 
for the life of one of the most noble and upright 
gentlemen of the land—had she much chance 
of success with such a ruler? 

“*T am prepared,’ said the Lady Russell, as 
she kneeled before the King, ‘to bear, though 
not to brave, your Majesty’s just anger. My 
coming thus uncalled into your presence is an 
intrusion, an impertinence, which the King may 
not perchance forgive; but I make my appeal, not 
to the King, but to the gentleman before whom I 
kneel.’ Charles, who had sat astonished rather 
than angry at the unexpected appearance of the 
lady, rose up at these words, and, tenderly raising 
her, led her toa seat with that gallant courteous- 
ness in which he was excelled by no one in his 
day. ‘My boldness is very great,’she continued, 
‘but grief makes me forget all difference of 
station: I am alive only to the power conferred 
upon your Majesty’s high station by the almighty 
and most merciful of kings .Forgive a wife, once 
a very happy wife, if she implores you to use 
that power inits most blessed exercise of mercy.’ 

e * * + . 

“ The King listened with attention, with well- 
bred and courteousattention; and then expressed 
with soft and well-bred excuses his deep regret 
that it was impossible, beyond his power,as one 
bound to consider the welfare of the state, to 
accede to her entreaties. * * * 

“Charles ceased speaking; and the Lady 
Russell, who had continued seated all the time 
she spoke, and who had spoken with a modest 
and reverent dignity of manner, still sat calm, 
sad, and motionless, perplexed and silenced by 
his cold, easy self-possession. 

“ «There is, then, no hope,’ she exclaimed, at 
length. The King met the melancholy gaze of 
her soft eyes as she asked the hopeless question, 
and the few words in which he replied were 
intended to destroy all hope. Yet they were 
spoken in the same smooth, courteous tone. 


“She rose up, but she did not go; still she 
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remained standing where she rose up, calm, be- 
wildered, her lips unclosed, her eyes cast down 
as if unwilling to depart, yet too stupilied by 
grief and disappointment to know what to say, 
too abashed, indeed, by his polite inditierence 
to know how to act. At last she roused herself ; 
and, as she lifted up her head, a clearness and 
brightness came into her eyes, and over her 
whole countenance. 

“TI must not, will not go abashed and con- 
founded,’ she thought within herself; ‘ I must 
not lose this last, this very last opportunity I 
can ever have of saving him.’ 

“ ¢ Bear with my importunity,’ she said, with 
a feminine sweetness, which, notwithstanding 
the deep dejection that hung on every look and 
every word, was inexpressibly fascinating: ‘ Bear 
with me, and do not bid me rise, till I have been 
heard:’ and she again threw herself at the feet 
of the King. ‘ At least let me speak in my own 
name, let me urge my own claims to your gra- 
cious mercy. As the daughter of Thomas 
Wriothesley, your long-tried servant, your 
royal father’s faithful and favoured friend, I 
humbly ask for pity and for mercy; your friend 
and your father’s friend forget not. Alas, sire, 
you are not one to whom affliction is unknown ; 
your heart is not hardened, I am sure it cannot 
be, against such calamities as mine are likely 
to be very soon. You have known,’ she added, 
raising at the same time her clasped hand, and 
her meek and innocent face, over which the 
tears flowed fast—‘you have known one, whose 
loved and honoured head was cruelly laid low; 
you have seen something of what a widow and a 
mother suffers in such a desolate estate as mine 
will be, I fear, too soon. No, no! you do not 
misunderstand me—you know well of whom I 
speak. Imagine what your royal motner would 
have felt, had she kneeled as I do now, to one 
who could have saved the life of her beloved 
and noble husband ; and pity—pray, pray pity 
me! What! not a word, not one kind pitying 
word!’ She turned her eyes, as one who Jooks 
for help, on either side; and her glance fell 
upon the frail, but kind-hearted | parsed de 
Querouaille, who sat weeping and sobbing with 
unaffected feeling. 

“ The Lady Russell rose from her knees, and 
went to her:—‘ Madame,’ she said entreatingly, 
‘they say you have much influence with the 
King: 1 am sure you have a kind heart ; come 
and beg that for pity’s sake he will hear me.’ 
The Duchess of Portsmouth did not refuse—she 
came forward. Just then a side door was opened 
gently, and the Duke of York entered the apart- 
ment. He stopped and stared at all present 
with a look of apparent astonishment; for a mo- 
ment his eye met that of the King; but he said 
not a word, walked to the farther end of the room, 
laid on a table a packet of papers which he car- 
ried in his hand, and seemed to occupy himself 
busily with them. 

“The Lady Russell felt, that if ever there had 
been a hope of success for her, there was now 
none. The King was still as courteous, and as 
smooth in speech as before, though a little more 
commanding in his manner. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth was still careless to hide her weep- 
ing, and, kneeling in her tears before the King, 
she implored for Lord Russell's pardon; and 
she herself, the wretched heart-stricken wife, 
redoubled her entreaties ; nay, at last she ceased 
to ask for pardon, (seeing that her prayer was 
utterly in vain,) and begged, if but for a respite 
of six weeks for her condemned husband. She 
turned to the Duke of York: coldly and civilly 
he begged to decline offering any interference. 
The only words he spoke were those by which 
he replied to Lady Russell ; and he would have 
seemed to her entirely occupied with his papers, 
had she not once or twice observed his eye fixed 
with a calm and penetrating glance upon his 
royal brother. At last the King grew weary, his 





dark brow lowered heavily, and his strongly- 
marked and saturnine features assumed an ex- 
pression not commonly harsh and unpleasant— 
‘What!’ said he, angrily, and almost brutally, 
‘shall I grant that man six weeks, who, if it had 
been in his power, would not have granted me 
six hours?’ 

“The poor insulted lady spoke not another 
word of entreaty: she rose at once, and with a 
grave, meek sorrow, at once dignified and sweetly 
humble, she departed.” p. 61—7. 

We wish that our limits would admit of ex- 
tracts from “The Rat Catcher,” a sketch by 
Miss Mitford. This lady, in her particular style 
(and a very pleasant style it is), is by far the 
first writer of the present day. She is the 
“Crabbe” of prose writers, possessing the mi- 
nuteness, vigour, and simplicity, that charac- 
terize that poet—together with a delicacy of tact 
peculiarly her own. We are sure that our readers 
will derive pleasure from its perusal. 

“The Bloodhound” also is a pleasant tale, but 
a little overseasoned, in the telling, with the spice 
of language. In the poetical department we 
abstain from commenting upon the amiable me- 
diocrities that must ever make up the bulk, 
though they form not the substance of a work 
like this. But we cannot abstain from giving a 
sonnet by Archdeacon Wrangham, whose elegant 
mind seems not merely stained, but imbued and 
dyed in grain, with classic lore :— 


Imitated from Carlo Maria Maggi. 


The innocent genius of this quiet spot 
To wonted peace my sinking soul restores, 

While, by its brook, and lawn, and silent hours, 
Heart, Mind, and Sense, are heal’d, and blest, and 
taught. 

’Mid such still scenes the Heart rejects vain thought, 
And Sense her temples wreathes with holiest flowers ; 
And Mind presides, and reverently adores 
And loves the God whose hand these wonders 

wrought. 

The hamlet here enjoys, exempt from care, 

Its chaunted acorns and its age of gold,— 
Bliss, in the fever’d city’s haunts, how rare! 

Their vital beams here opening heavens unfold— 
Nature, in thine own lustre bright, how fair ! 

Soul, how sublime, in thine own freedom bold! 


We feel bound too to notice a very beautiful 
sonnet, well thought and happily phrased by Sir 
Aubrey de Vere, Bart.; it is rare to see the naked 
upraised arm abandon the dagger for the pen, 
and we are bound to encourage so wholesome a 
change :— 


The Opening of the Tomb of Charlemagne. 

Amid the torch-lit gloom of Auchen’s aisle 

Stood Otho, Germany’s imperial lord, 
Regarding, with a melancholy smile, 

A simple stone, where, fitly to record 

A world of action by a single word, 
Was graven “ Carlo-Magno!” Regal style 

Was needed none : that name such thoughts restored 
As sadden, yet make nobler, men the while. 
They roll’d the marble back—with sudden gasp, 

A moment o’er the vault the Kaiser bent, 

Where still a mortal monarch seem’d to reign: 
Crown’d on his throne, a sceptre in his grasp, 

Perfect in each gigantic lineament, 

Otho look’d face to face on Charlemagne ! 


Reise door den wenig bekenden xuidelyken Moluk- 
schen Archipel.—A Voyage to the little known 
Southern Molucca Archipelago, and along the 
unknown South-western Coast of New Guinea, 
in the Years 1825 and 1826. By Lieut. D. 
H. Kolff, N.R.N., Knt. of the Mil. Order of 
William I. With a map. Amsterdam, 1829. 


Ir is nearly forty years since any European foot 
has trodden these shores: and as many, since 
the Dutch colonies in the east have had any 
direct communication with them. Lieut. Kolff’s 
mission had, therefore, in view to re-establish a 
friendly intercourse with the people—to induce 
them once more to put themselves under the 
protection of the Batavian government—and to 
revive the influence of Christianity, which had 
been introduced with the best promise in for- 








mer days, by supplying them with missionaries 
and teachers. His arrival was hailed with un- 
feigned delight throughout nearly the whole of 
these numerous islands; and this, not only by 
the Christian, but even the Mahomedan portion 
of their inhabitants. Amongst some of them, 
the re-appearance of the Crang Wolanda (men 
of Holland) created a degree of enthusiasm 
which baffles description. In many places, they 
were welcomed by the christian converts singing 
their well-remembered psalms as they landed ; 
and the venerable ecclesiastic, Kam, who accom- 
panied the expedition, was called upon to marry 
and baptize striplings and greybeards without 
number, besides coupling and blessing hosts of 
men and women, who had enjoyed a state of 
double blessedness for many a long year. Owing 
to this latter circumstance, it frequently hap- 
pened, that parents and children celebrated 
their respective nuptials on one and the same 
day. The officers, as well as the soldiers and 
sailors, of the expedition enacted the parts of 
sponsors at the various solemnities; and it 
would be unfair not to describe one of them in 
Kolfi’s own words:—“ I had been asked by 
several of my men, in the morning, whether I 
would permit them to accede to the solicitation 
of the natives, and act the part of sponsors ; and 
I willingly gave them permission, admonishing 
them to be rigidly decorous and reverent in 
their behaviour. ‘The superior Orang kaja (the 
chosen chief of the island of Wokan, which forms 
part of the group of the Aru islands), together 
with his spouse, insisted upon my name being 
given to their daughter, in consequence of which 
1 was to request the parson to baptize her 
‘Diderika Hendrika.’ The whole congregation, 
with scarcely an exception, were baptized on 
this occasion, and amongst them were several 
who had already attained their fortieth year.” 
The natives pride themselves in the name of 
Onak Kompania—children of the (Netherlands) 
company, and have great pride in adorning their 
bodies with some piece of European clothing on 
gala days.¢ Hence there are families, who 
have preserved the antiquated habiliments of 
the sixteenth century to this day as their dearest 
treasure; for which purpose they are well 
smoke-dried to defend them against the devas- 
tations of the insect tribe. ‘To the European 
visitor nothing can be more ludicrous than one 
of these bronze-coloured islanders, decked out 
in adiminutive, high-dried, cocked hat, with his 
neck and bosom bare, an old tattered coat of the 
times of Lewis XIV. thrown over his naked 
limbs, strips of faded gold galloon dangling 
from his person, frequently sans waistcoat, with 
a pair of trousers scarcely hanging together, 
and neither shirt nor stockings to conceal his 
tawny body. “To give greater effect to this 
solemnity,’ says the author, “ and to introduce 
an accompaniment to their psalm-singing, we 
brought some German flutes with us. Now, the 
women are universally fond of flute-playing, and, 
at Mr. Kam’s request, my Amboynese piper was 
appointed to lead them on this occasion: but, 
in defiance of a herculean application of his 
hands and feet, the poor fellow could not drum 
anything like measure into the fair performers’ 
ears, and we were compelled to cut the dis-con- 
cert short. 

The population of the Aru islands, indepen- 
dently of seme few strangers who seek refuge 
amongst them, consists of 4/furs or Harafores, 
the aboriginal inhabitants, who possess scarcely 
a shadow of religion, and Mahometans of the 
Malay race. The former are of the negro spe- 
cies, and related to their neighbours, the Papuas, 
but they are much more kind and docile of dis- 
position than the latter; indeed, many of them 
have already embraced Christianity. In the 





+ A similar prepossession obtains among the natives 
of ite, and some ludicrous 
Kotzebue’s last voyage of discovery. 
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western chain of these islands (for Kolff did not 
visit the eastern) both races live together in 
perfect harmony. Though the Alfurs have not 
the most distant idea of a deity, they appear to 
entertain some apprehensions of evil spirits, 
and, when one of the more intelligent of the 
travellers was holding forth on the subject of 
Divine Providence, to a group of them, it was 
observed by a bystander, that “no Alfur had 
yet been known to return after death; that they 
had therefore no knowledge of a future state of 
existence, and now heard of it from his lips for 
the first time. It had been hitherto their opinion, 
that all was over, after the breath had departed 
out of their bodies.” When they were asked 
to whom they had recourse in any dangers or 
difficulties, the same party replied, that “they 
knew of no one who could afford them help,” 
and begged the individual he addressed would 
tell him “if he was acquainted with any one 
who would assist and support them.”” Another 
asked, “where this almighty being was to be 
found ?” and, receiving for answer, that he was 
everywhere present, and hovered not only 
around every mortal, but with every plant which 
his goodness had called forth for man’s refresh- 
ment, the simple islander replied, “Then it is 
plain that he exists in your arrack, for I never 
feel myself so happy as when I have drunk large 
draughts of it.” It is, indeed, astonishing how 
great a quantity they can drink of that liquor, 
without becoming intoxicated: and it is still 
more so, that, devoid as they are of any concep- 
tion whatever of a state of future rewards and 
punishments, they should live on such peaceable 
terms with one another, exhibit so perfect a de- 
ference for the rights of property, and submit 
themselves to be quietly governed by ancient 
usages and the decisions pronounced by the 
oldest amongst them. Their adoption of Chris- 
tian tenets is facilitated by their repugnance to 
Islamism, which prohibits them from tasting pork, 
their favourite food. We regret that we cannot 
afford space for the author’s delightful portrai- 
ture of their mild and unsophisticated manners. 

After exploring the Aru islands, Lieut. Kolff 
paida visit tothe Zenimber group, of which Timor- 
Laut is the principal; this, however, was the only 
spot where he met with a hostile reception, but 
it was of so formidable a nature, as, with his 
slender means, to deter him from any attempt 
to land. He therefore made the best of his way 
back to Banda and Amboyna. 

The remaining portion of his journal is oc- 
cupied with a subsequent voyage to New Guinea, 
on which excursion he explored the small islands 
Keffie-Kelwarie, &c. lying south-eastward of 
Ceram, and after sailing round the false Cape, 
discovered on his return a new river, in 8° 25’ 
of southern latitude, and 139° 2’ 50” eastern 
longitude from Greenwich. ‘To this river he 
gave the name of the Dourga. The effects of 
mercantile rapacity are felt even in this remote 
region ; for the Mahomedan traders of Ceram 
and the adjoining islands, who add piracy and 
slave-dealing to their other pursuits, practise 
every art to enhance the ferocity of the New 
Guinea people; and by dint of studied misre- 
presentations, have warped the uncultivated 
minds of the natives to such an extent, that 
they entertain an invincible antipathy to all 
human beings, save and except the authors of 
the fraud. 

Fish, pearls, hogs, goats, fruit, and timber 
appear to be the chief productions of the several 
island groups which the expedition visited ; 
and their quality, as well as quantity, seem cal- 
culated to afford new and profitable employment 
for the well known enterprise of our Dutch 
neighbours, 











The Vale of Obscurity, the Lavant, and other 
Poems. By CharlesCrocker. Chichester, 1830. 
8°, London, Longman & Co. 


THEsE Poems are preceded by a brief memoir, 
written with great modesty, and sound good 
sense. Charles Crocker, it appears, was edu- 
cated at a charity-school, and is now a humble 
shoemaker in his native city,—and, which is 
much more to the purpose, means to continue 
one. If we had any doubt upon this subject, 
we should, with the kindest and best good 
wishes, be more critical than is our present in- 
tention. He is evidently a man of a delicate 
and sensitive mind, to whom poetry is a conso- 
lation and a blessing—but without nerve or 
vigour, or that bold daring, and powerful grasp 
of intellect, which could alone give him a chance 
of success, if he once came into the common 
arena of professional authorship. Having said 
thus much, that our opinion may not be mis- 
taken by injudicious friends, we have great plea- 
sure in acknowledging that his poetry has many 
lesser beauties—that he writes smoothly and 
pleasantly—and that right and amiable feeling 
is visible in every line. His language is, un- 
fortunately, too much the conventional language 
of poetry—he has studied to write as others 
have written, whereas he should trust to his 
own feelings, and trust to those feelings for his 
language; the one will grasp the realities of 
things, and the other describe them with a vivid 
and graphic power. He is too much read in the 
small poets ;—in his circumstances, indeed, he 
must read what he can get, and will be often 
directed by minds inferior to his own; but here- 
after he had better study the vigorous language 
of our best prose writers, and grapple with the 
intense passion of the old dramatists ; not that he 
may imitate them, but that sound wholesome 
literature may brace up his nerves, and restore 
the natural tone of his mind; not that he may 
write again, and publish another volume—leave 
that to chance and circumstances—but it will 
qualify him the better to do so, and open a wider 
field of self-enjoyment, for we are much mis- 
taken if the writer of the following be not capable 
of relishing their unaffected simplicity. 


New Year’s Eve. 


Farewell, Old Year, thy destined race 
Will quickly have a close, 

And thou among thy forefathers 
Wilt sink into repose : 

But ere to dark oblivion’s shore 
Thy spirit wings its flight, 

I fain would take thee by the hand, 
And kindly say—Good night. 


For though thy lapse hath given birth 
To many a stormy hour; 
Though sighs and tears have mark’d the reign 
Of pain’s subduing power ; 
Yet hath the scene, full oft, been deck’d 
In sunshine and delight ; 
A thousand joys my heart hath known— 
But all are past—Good night. 


And though with thee thou bear away 
From life’s still cherish’d store, 
Days, weeks, and months, a numerous train, 
That can return no more; 
Yet wil! the loss prove gain to those 
Who walk in Truth’s fair light; 
It brings them nearer to their home, 
And promis’d rest—Good night. 


We part to meet no more, old Friend, 
Then let us part in peace ; 
Thou speedest to Eternity, 
Where strife and discord cease ; 
And I, if future years be mine, 
How swift soc’er their flight, 
Will strive their purpose to fulfil, 
Then wish them all—Good night. 


There is a great deal of the right stuff in this 
little poem, and we have not thought it neces- 
sary to adduce any in proof of what we have 
critically objected, to assured that Mr. Crocker 
will feel we have done so from respect to his 
talents and regard for the man. 





Materia Hieroglyphica; containing the Egyptian 
Pantheon, and the Succession of the Pharaohs, 
from the earliest times to the Conquest of Alex- 
ander, and other Hieroglyphical Subjects : with 
Plates, and Notes explanatory of the same. By 
J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 8°, Malta. 


Tue work now before us is one of the first 
attempts that have been made to reduce the 
knowledge obtained through the medium of 
hieroglyphics to systematic order. The disco- 
veries of Young and Champollion opened the 
path to research, and thus provided the means 
of future information. But the examples of 
hieroglyphical inscriptions had, till then, been 
copied slightly, as the mere decoration of Egyp- 
tian architecture; and that minuteness neces- 
sary, where any hope exists of explanation, had 
been in most cases but very imperfectly at- 
tended to. 

The author of the present work has now, as 
we are informed, resided nine or ten years in 
Egypt, during which time he has been princi- 
pally occupied in copying hieroglyphics—thus 
supplying, by the testimony of numerous ex- 
amples, important data, by which the interpre- 
tation of those mysterious records are con- 
siderably extended. It is not our intention to 
follow Mr. Wilkinson through his ingenious 
researches, for the work now before us is in- 
tended in a great degree to explain the nume- 
rous plates by which it is accompanied: we are 
therefore obliged to confine our observations to 
the result of his inquiries, which is interesting, 
as it appears to throw considerable light on the 
subject of Egyptian mythology. Our author 
says, “So little has been faithfully recorded, and 
indeed so little was known, by ancient authors, 
of the deities of Egypt, that we cannot place 
much confidence in the vague accounts given by 
them. Admitting that the general division is 
correct, namely, eight principal deities, from 
whom were born twelve other, and from these 
again the remaining minor divinities, I proceed 
to point out the names of those that have been 
ascertained, beginning with the eight great 
gods. 

“Kneph, Nef.—The first of these is Kneph, 
Nef, or Chnouphis, the deity of Elephantine and 
the Thebaid. The sons of Ham had taught 
their descendants, the early inhabitants of this 
country, the true worship of one spiritual and 
eternal being, who had alone disposed the order 
of the universe, divided the light from the dark- 
ness, and ordained the creation of mankind ; but 
the Egyptians, in process of time, forsook the 
purer ideas of a single deity, and admitted his 
attributes into a participation of that homage 
which was due alone to the divinity himself. 
Kneph, or more properly Neph or Nef, was 
retained as the idea of ‘ the spirit of God, which 
moved upon the face of the waters.’ Having 
separated the spirit from the creator of the 
universe, and purposing to set apart and deify 
each attribute which presented itself to their 
imagination, they found it necessary to form 
another deity from the creative power, whom 
they called Pthah ; proceeding from the former, 
and hence deemed the son of Nef. Some dif- 
ference was observed between the power which 
created the world, and that which caused and 
ruled over the generation of man, and promoted 
the continuation of the human species; this 
attribute of the divinity was deified under the 
appellation of Khem. Thus was the supreme 
being known by the three distinct names of 
Kneph, Pthah, and Khem ; to these were joined 
the goddesses Sate, Neith, and Buto; and the 
number of the eight great deities was completed 
by the addition of Ra and Amunra. * * * 

“Amunra. Jupiter.—From Nef I proceed to 
Amunra, who, though a mere production of the 
Almighty hand, was soon considered of more 
importance in the Egyptian worship than the 
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being who had created all things; when I say 
of greater importance than the first or oldest 
deity of their mythology, it will, and is intended 
it should be understood in the fullest acceptation 
of that word; for, though we often find Amunra 
making offerings to Osiris, we should remember 
that the latter is there in the character of the 
president of the most sacred and undivulged 
mysteries of the Egyptians, and not in that of 
a god alone, the offspring of Seb and Netphe. 
* * Amunra, or the Amun of Thebes, was con- 
sidered the same as Jupiter, merely from his 
having the title of ‘ King of the Gods’: for when 
the Greeks found the least resemblance between 
the deities of Egypt, and their own, (which was 
often so slight as scarcely to be traced,) they 
scrupled not to consider them as answering to 
those of their mythology; and from them, in- 
deed, they had borrowed their first ideas; he 
also answered to Pheebus, distinct, as he origi- 
nally was, from Apollo. 

* Ra, Piré, or Phrah, the material and visible 
sun, naturally follows Amunra, if not from the 
importance of his character, at least from the 
relation he bears to the last-mentioned deity. 
It was from him that the Egyptian kings bor- 
rowed the title of Pharaoh, or rather Phrah, the 
sun personified by the king. 

“ Pthah or Ptha. Vulcanus.—Pthah, the crea- 
tive power or demiurge, is called by Iamblichus 
*the artizan, and leader of mundane artizans, or 
the heavenly gods.’ The opifex, workman, or 
framer of the world, supposed by the Greeks to 
have something in common with their Vulcan, 
has been confounded with that deity. 

“Khem. Pan.—Khem, the generative prin- 
ciple, particularly worshipped at Panopolis or 
Chemnis, was, as I have before mentioned, the 
second of the deified attributes of the Almighty 
founder of the universe. This idea was net con- 
fined to the procreation and continuation of the 
human species, but extended even to the vege- 
table world, over which he presided. * * To 
this god the ancient Egyptians dedicated all 
their ex-votos in the quarries of the Kossayr 
road ; nor were temples and votive inscriptions 
put up in honour of Serapis till the time of the 
Romans, and in a few instances during the reign 
of the Ptolemies. * * The land of Khem, or 
Chemmo, was the original name of Egypt, called 
also the land of Ham or Chemnia ‘from the 
blackness of the soil,’ and signifying, according 
to Plutarch, ‘The black or pupil of the eye;’ 
but it was perhaps the richness of the soil 
which suggested the relationship that subsisted 
between Egypt and the god of generation. 

“Saté. Juno.—This goddess always accom- 
panies Kneph in the ex-votos at the cataracts, 
and the island of Seh4yl. At the quarries of 
Caracalla, Jupiter Hammon, Cenubis, and Juno 
are said to preside over the hill on which the 
column bearing the inscription has been erected. 
* * Horapollo tells us Saté presided over the , 
lower part of heaven, and Neith over the upper 
firmament. 

“Neith. Minerva.—I was at first inclined to 
believe the goddess Anouk, or Vesta, the same 
as Neith, but an inscription at Sehayl contra- 
dicts this supposition. Some doubts, too, arise 
as to the propriety of considering Maut the 
same deity ; and future discoveries may perhaps 
maintain the claims of Buto to the title of 
* Mother Goddess.’ Plato tells us Minerva was, 
in the Egyptian language, called Neith, and 
Cicero considers the Minerva of Sais, the off- 
spring of the Nile ; but the deity, for whom the 
following inscription was engraved on her statue 
at Sais,—‘ I am everything that has been, that 
is, and that shall be, nor has any mortal ever 
yet been able to discover what is under my veil,’ 
could not be considered the daughter of that 
god. Plutarch says, ‘Isis is frequently called 
by them Athena, signifying in their language, I 





proceeded from myself ;’ from which the Greeks 


borrowed the idea of that goddess being born 
without a mother; and her being represented 
holding in her hand the bow and arrows, led to 
a similar idea in the Greek mythology. 

“ Buto. Latona.—The title of Maut, or mo- 
ther, if really applied to Buto, may probably 
not require the sense of parent of the gods, like 
that given to Neith, but may refer to the part 
she took in the creation, or to her office of nurse 
of Isis and Osiris.” 

Mr. Wilkinson having described the eight 
great gods of the Egyptians, proceeds to give 
some account of the remaining deities, which, 
by the indiscriminate admission of whatever was 
considered beneficial to mankind, or‘in which 
the least resemblance could be traced to those 
deities already mentioned, formed the multipli- 
city of objects worshipped by the Egyptians. 
Our limits do not permit us to follow the au- 
thor’s ingenious inquiry, but we may observe 
that he has shown great assiduity in a most 
laborious research, and though much remains 
to be known, and we fear much of that know- 
ledge will ever remain a desideratum, yet every 
step we advance, a portion of the darkness that 
envelopes the history of that mysterious nation 
disappears. 

The labours of Mr. Wilkinson do not stop 
here; and if we have an opportunity of returning 
to this work, we may notice some further, and, 
perhaps to many of our readers, more interest- 
ing dissertations in the subsequent part of the 
present work. 


Famity Lisrary—Dramatic Senies. Vols. 
I. & I1.—Massinger. Murray. 


How far the dramatic series of the Family Li- 
brary will be successful, we are hardly prepared 
to say. We have no great faith in the judgment 
of the age. It has been so long led and mis- 
led, that we doubt how far it is now capable of 
relishing the pure, natural, unaffected simplicity 
of the earlier dramatists. We are glad that the 
question will now be set at rest; heretofore, 
there was the apology of price—the pretence of 
grossness. ‘These will serve no longer: here is 
Massinger in two pleasant readable volumes for 
ten shillings ; with all that might by possibility 
offend the squeamish stomachs of the over- 
delicate, omitted. To venerate Shakspeare and 
neglect his contemporaries, is ridiculous: he 
was the greatest man, it is true, and great beyond 
all comparison; but Marlow and Middleton, 
Ford, Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, 
and Dekker, were inferior only to him, and are 
by far the proudest names that our dramatic 
literature can boast of. We regret that we do 
not see the names either of Marlow or Dekker, 
in the list of writers whose works are to appear 
in this collection. It was an honour especially 
due to Marlow, as the precursor of Shakspeare— 
as a man of vigorous and powerful mind, great 
originality, whose works are full of poetry, and 
of the sweetest and most harmonious poetry— 
but we presume both writers are sacrificed to the 
twaddlers, and must pay the penalty of the gross- 
ness of their own age and the doubled-distilled 
purity ofours. Enough, however, are included 
to try the taste of the town. Massinger, whose 
works are before us, and are the first of the series 
now publishing, is not in our judgment the more 
eminent of these writers—he wants passion—he 
wants depth and intensity; but there is often a 
sweetness, and always a majestic smoothness, a 
sustained and sonorous music in his language 
that wins upon the ear, and if he be second, it is 
only to those who have no equal. Ford, whose 
works are to follow, will be perhaps more gene- 
rally liked ;—there is a vein of sweet melan- 
choly running throughout, that will suit the 
on. 





JuveniLe Liprary, No. III.—The History of 
Africa. 
WE can now positively announce that this is 
the last volume of the work! We, therefore, 
substitute the present brief notice for a laboured 
review, which was to have appeared, and is now 
before us in print. It is with us enough that 
the work is at an end. We cannot, however, take 
leave of the subject without expressing the grati- 
fication we feel at the zeal, ability, and untiring 
spirit with which our contemporary, the Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal, has fought with us, in 
the cause of sound literature—the commentary 
in that paper on the nine pages which only they 
profess to have read of the present volume, is 
excellent. 








Hope Leslie. London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


WE have only time to say that this novel, which 
has been for some time announced as forth- 
coming, is, we presume, the republication of a 
work heretofore published by Miller, in Pall 
Mall, and that the original volumes are now on 
our table. Seeing that the fact is suspected 
among the Booksellers, we shall not defer men- 
tioning it, lest the Booksellers’ Gazette should 
be boasting of the discovery. 


The Bengal Annual. Edited by D. L. Richard- 

son. Calcutta, 1830. Smith & Co. 
WE have looked hastily over this volume, which 
we consider not only a novelty, but a curiosity. 
We are of opinion it wants character—it should 
be all over eastern—which it is not. We were 
most curious to see the illustrations, for, as 
there are no professional engravers in India, 
they were all the contributions of amateurs ; 
the editor, however, has judiciously disappointed 
us by not sending them. 


Brief Outlines of Descriptive Geography. By 
Henry H. Davies. London, 1830. Taylor. 
Tuts seems to us a well-arranged and useful 
publication. The great object has been, to 
simplify ; and we think it will be found a valua~ 

ble work for young people. 





“ SEPARATION” AND “ SELF-INDULGENCE.” 


The Literary Gazette, the Authoress of Separa- 
tion, and Messrs. Colburn & Bentley. 


Tue Literary Gaxctte has just discovered, 
that the new novel of “ Separation” is, with 
some additions and alterations, the same as 
“ Self- Indulgence ”—a work written, published, 
and forgotten twenty years ago; and the editor 
runs a little wild in his triumphings at the de- 
tection of this literary fraud. This must be 
ridiculous enough to many, who are well aware 
that the subject was the general theme of con- 
versation for some days before, and that a cir- 
cular letter had been actually received by many 
of the papers on this very subject. When, there- 
fore, the Literary Gazette announced the dis- 
covery, it was no longer possible to conceal it. 
Both works had been in our possession some 
days ; but we have so many literary offences to 
expose, that we were content to let the subject 
rest for awhile. The fact, however, being no- 
torious, out comes the Literary Gasette, rejoicing, 
as if it were some discovery of its own; bran- 
dishing its puny indignation in the face of Lady 
Charlotte Bury, and in a most chivalrous and 
independent spirit, begging all possible excuses 
for Messrs. Colburn & Bentley. Nothing, in- 
deed, can expose the system more effectually 
than the spirit in which that article is written: 
while the editor professes to know nothing of 
the circumstances, he assumes the whole ques- 
tion in favour of the publishers. 

So far as the public are concerned, the facts 
amount to this—twenty years ago, the au- 
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thoress of “Separation” wrote a novel, which 
did not succeed. With a very natural par- 
tiality for her early literary offspring, she 
was of opinion that there was the germ of 
good in it, and did what has been done a hun- 
dred times before, re-wrote it—brushed up the 
old characters—introduced new ones—threw 
narrative into dialogue—polished the language— 
and produced a work more worthy, she thought, 
of her-present fame, and likely to succeed with 
the public. This might have been stated in the 
preface—it was not; the same thing has been 
done often enough, and without such acknow- 
ledgment. But, seriously, how does it concern 
the public ? The question with us was, and is— 
what is the result ?—is the book good or bad ?— 
we said, bad; and, seeing we were all igno- 
rant of the facts, it may be permitted to us to 
quote one passage from what we did say upon 
this novel,—“ The truth is, Lady Charlotte 
writes after the models which she was accus- 
tomed to read thirty years ago, as if Sir Walter, 
or Miss Ferrier, or Miss Edgeworth, or Mr. 
James, or twenty others, had never written a 
word ; oras if the world, accustomed to so many 
able productions, was in her case to be pleased 
with a restoration of the ancient regime in the 
school of fiction.” —Atheneum, Sept. 11. 

The Literary Gazette said nothing of this; it 
gave, as it is accustomed to do, five lines of 
commentary to one hundred of extract, and left 
the public to buy the volumes. And now it is all 
indignation, at what—good reader? —at the 
fraud practised on the booksellers ! 

The real fraud practised, was upon the public, 
and not by re-writing and improving an old 
novel, but by puffing paragraphs and criticisms 
that preceded its publication. We have not time 
now to hunt out the particular announcements, 
and shail therefore confine outselves to the New 
Monthly Magazine, and the commentary of the 
Literary Gazette: 

“We are convinced,” says the Editor of the 
Literary Garette, “that Mr. Colburn must have 
been unconscious of the trick; for we find the 
following preparatory announcement [which also 
ran the usual course of the newspapers] in the 
New Monthly Magazine for August, which is also 
his publication, and which could not have sanc- 
tioned the utterance of such a paragraph had he 
been aware of the truth :— 

“*The report which has gone about regard- 
ing the work entitled Zhe Separation, namely, 
that the story is connected with the noble autho- 
ress’s former tale of Flirtation, is not correct. 
The present subject is, we understand, one of 
more than ordinary excitement; its incidents 
are said to be in themselves stvictly true, not 
merely founded in fact; and the cause of the 
peculiar interest which it is understood Lady 
Charlotte Bury has imparted to the work is to 
be traced to a “certain case” in the “great 
world,” which took place a few years ago, and 
which was more industriously than successfully 
attempted to be concealed.’ ” 

Here are many important things to be con- 
sidered. There is a homely proverb, which it 
might not be becoming in us to quote; but we 
are not without hope that these quarrels will 
ultimately serve the cause of truth and the pub- 
lic. Here is the admission of the editor of 
the Literary Gazette, that Mr. Colburn is in 
the habit of sanctioning and approving, (of in- 
serting, for that is the plain English,) para- 
graphs in his own papers and the newspapers, 
which are so worded as to pass for the honest 
judgment of the editor of the work; and the 
editor of the Literary Gazette speaks with au- 
thority, seeing that Colburn is a large share- 
holder in his own paper! This is what we have 
asserted a hundred times; and shall we not be 
justified in changing the name of that paper 
from the Literary Gazette to the Booksellers’ 
Gazette from this hour, and forever? But to 





confine ourselves to the present subject, and the 
fraud upon the public; the only question to be 
answered is this—by whom was the paragrayh 
in the New Monthly written?—by whom was 
the writer informed that the “subject of the 
novel was one of more than ordinary excite- 
ment ; its incidents strictly true, not merely 
founded on fact; and that the cause of the pe- 
culiar interest which it is understood Lady Char- 
lotte Bury has imparted to the work, is to be 
traced to a ‘certain case’ in the ‘great world,’ 
which took place a FEW YEARS AGO, and which 
was more industriously than successfully attempted 
to be concealed?” By whomsoever this para- 
graph was written, an attempt was made to de- 
ceive the public—if by the authoress, then let 
her stand forth convicted! As to the noise 
about the paltry dealings and deceptions be- 
tween the authoress and the booksellers, it is a 
mere hubbub got up to mislead the public from 
the real question at issue. Who, we ask, wrote 
that paragraph ?—to this we mean to confine 
ourselves at present—this is the question, and 
the only question, so far as the public is con- 
cerned. 


Since writing the above, we have received the 
following—to which, under circumstances, we 
think it right to give immediate publicity, al- 
though we cannot do so without some inconve- 
nience, 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Str—In consequence of the article which appeared 
in the last number of the Literary Gazette, relative to 
the novel published by us called “ The Separation,” 
we immediately addressed a note to the authoress (of 
which a copy is subjoined) requesting an explanation 
of the circumstances, but we have not yet received a 
satisfactory answer. We can, therefore, only state for 
ourselves, that in publishing the work, we were totally 
unc i of its resembling in the slightest degree 
any book already extant, as our note of last Saturday 
will shew; that it was submitted to us wholly in 
manuscript as an entirely original production, and 
that we sent it for examination to a literary friend, 
whose opinion as to its merits induced us to purchase 
the copyright of the authoress. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Co.tsurn & BENTLEY. 





New Burlington Street, 
23th October, 1830. 





New Burlington Street, Saturday, Oct. 23, 1830. 
Messrs. Colburn & Bentley present their respects to 
the authoress of Separation, and beg to send ber a copy 
of to-day’s Literary Gazette, containing some remarks 
relative te the publication of her last novel, which re- 
marks, until contradicted, commit the character of their 
house. Under these circumstances, and she will ac- 
knowledge them to be very pressing, Messrs. Colburn 
& Bentley wait anxicusly for an explanation which the 
authoress alone can give ; and she willtherefore excuse 
them if they solicit from her an immediate statement 
calcnlated to remove from the public mind the dis- 
advantageous impression now existing in consequence 
of the remarks alluded to. 

Messrs. Colburn & Bentley are quite right 
in coming at once before the public; and their 
statement is plain, straight-forward and honest. 
But, we repeat, that the only question the public 
are interested in having answered, is, WHO WROTE 
THE PARAGRAPH IN THE New Montuty? 
and we trust they will do themselves the justice 
to answer it. We must, however add, that it is 
most strange, seeing that Messrs. C. & B.’s letter 

yas left at our office late on Friday, that it was 
not accompanied by the following reply, to their 
note from the authoress of “Separation,” which, 
though not perhaps received by them in time to 
be printed, was, we believe, delivered on ‘Thurs- 
day afternoon. 


Reply to Messrs. Colburn § Bentley’s Note, by 
the Authoress of “ Separation.” 

“ The novel entitled ‘Separation’ may certainly be 
said to have had its foundation in the story of a tale 
published anonymously eighteen years ago!!! But 
* Separation’ is in character, in conduct, in language 
and in arrangement wholly new. 

** Shakspeare, Dante, Boccaccio, &c. have been re 
sorted to a thousand times for the ground-work of 





modern fictions, and if it is allowed to borrow from 
others, the author of ‘ Sep ion,’ ing that ‘ Self- 
Indulgence’ was written by the same person, had 
surely a right to borrow from it. 

“The tale of ‘ Self-Indulgence,’ though not devoid 
of interest, was crudely and carelessly written, and, as 
it deserved, sunk speedily into oblivion ; nevertheless, 
it contained striking incidents, which were peculiarly 
fitted to set forth a great moral end. 

«In the manner in which the author of ‘ Separation ’ 
has employed these, the work became altogether 
changed, and such as cannot justify the attack directed 
against it in the Literary Gazette. In fact, had any 
doubt been entertained upon the subject at the time of 
its publication, a line by way of preface, stating the case, 
would have set the matter at rest. 

** Inasmuch as Messrs. Colburn & Bentley are in- 
volved in this attack, it is only requisite to make one 
observation, in order to clear these gentlemen of the 
aspersion cast upon them. We believe that no author 
thinks it necessary to declare the source whence he 
draws his subject, and Messrs. Colbum & Bentley 
purchased ‘ Separation,’ believing it to be, as the au- 
thor considers it is, to all intents and purposes a 
new work.” 








ROYAL VISITS IN OLD TIMES TO THE CITY. 





Let nothing that’s magnifical, 
Or that may tend to London’s graceful state, 
Be unperforined—as shows, or solemn feasts— 
Watches in armour, triumphs, cresset lights, 
Bonfires, and bells, and peals of ordnance, 
The Three Lordes of London, 

“CaRLE, an’ the king come—Carle, an’ the 
king come’’—andi once more, resuming that 
custom, hallowed by so many centuries of de- 
lighted observance, enter “hys owne cytie and 
chambere of hyskyngdome,” and, seated beneath 
the royal canopy, pledge the assembled guests 
to the health and prosperity of the good city 
of London—what greeting will ye give him? 
Shall hangings of arras float from each balcony, 
and garlands deck each doorway? Shall a 
“large mounte wythe divers sundrie trees and 
flowers made of grene velvet,” tower up beside 
St. Paul's, and the nine worthies stand “ over 
againste, as though they did guarde it”? Shall 
Gog and Magog, resplendent with new gilding 
and varnish, rear their height on each side 
Temple Bar; while the nine muses, in padua- 
soy, Welcome the Queen with a “ ryghte solacing 
melodie” at Ludgate? Shall the city watch, in 
glittering armour, line the streets—and the con- 
duits run white wine and red—and the charitable 
largesse of the city companies shower down 
cakes and sweatmeats for the boys, and dates, 
ginger, and nutmegs for the old women? Alas! 
these days are past and gone; old observances 
have vanished away—the cross in Cheape, the 
conduit in Fleet Street, old Lud’s gate, are all 
as though they had never been. ‘Temple Bar 
alone remains, looking amid surrounding changes 
as Ogier le Danois must have looked, when, 
with the snows of two centuries on his brow, he 
stood in half-awakened wonder amid the youth- 
ful beauties of the court of France. 

How delightful would the prospect of the 
coming show have been to our forefathers !— 
how would they have talked over, and thought 
over—aye, have dreamt over each minute detail 
of the forthcoming procession !—and the grave 
rulers of the city would have sat, day by day, 
in solemn council, while “limners, paynter- 
stainers, carvers, guylders, taylors, and broid- 
erers,” came reverently, cap in hand, to receive 
their multitudinous orders. And goodly times 
were these, both to painters and poets. The 
skilful artist, instead of plates for the forth- 
coming Annuals, was busied depicting, in “ fayre 
and well-standynge collers,” “our ladye,” and 
St. Erkenwald, for the pageant, “over againste 
St. Pawles”; or blazoning, on the “ grete baiier,”’ 
St. George, horse, spear, and dragon, for the 
most liberal sum of 13s. 4d. But the poets—a 
proud time was it to them—for their sweet 
numbers, instead of being scattered in periodi- 
cals, or enshrined within the silken bounds of 
a lady’s album, were sung by the dainty lips of 
a mermaiden in sea-green satin; or recited by 
the “ sugred tongue of the swete ladye Calliope” ; 
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or, blazoned in gold, presented to the eyes of 

all London by the hand of lady Fame herself. 

«1 have made,” says Timothy Seathrift, 

«* Some speeches, Sir, in verse, which have been spoke 

By a green Robin Goodfellow, from the Cheapside 
conduit.” 

O poets of the present day, when shall ye boast 

such celebration ! 


Very early did our love of civic pageantry 
commence. The first procession on record being 
in 1236, when, on Henry’s marriage, the city 
was adorned with tapestry and silks; and pa- 
geants of rocks, and forests, and dragons, and 
knights, and giants, decked the streets ; and 360 
citizens, clothed in gold-broidered garments, 
on gallantly-trapped horses, each bearing a gold 
or silver cup in his hand, rode out with the 
Lord Mayor, to meet and welcome the royal 
couple. When Edward, his son, entered the 
city, after his victory over the Scots, the same 
pegeentry was displayed; and, as the Lord 

ayor was a fishmonger, gallant was the pageant 
of his company. Four huge gilt sturgeons, 
and four huge silver salmon,’were carried on 
horses ; and forty-six armed knights, “ riding 
on horses made like sluices of the sea,” sur- 
rounded their tutelar saint Magnus. And similar 
were the pageants that welcomed into London 
each successive monarch of the proud line of 
Plantagenet ; and picturesque was the taste that 
called up the fancied founders o: New Troy, 
Brut, and King Lud, and Cassibelaun, and King 
Arthur, to hail the wearer of their long-relin- 
quished crown; and pardonable was the feeling 
that invoked these saints and angels, so fondly 
believed to watch over the welfare of the city, 
to shed their smiles and benedictions upon his 
head. ‘These pageants, too, were all in strict 
keeping. Saints, and knights, and old renowned 
monarchs, harmonized well together; and al- 
though among the nine worthies (those indis- 
pensable personages) we find the names of Her- 
cules and Alexander ; yet when we call to mind 
that the Alexander of the middle ages kept court 
in feudal state, and daily heard mass, and that 
Hercules was only known as a “ryghte valyaunt 
knighte,” we feel that they might well take their 
places in plate armour beside St. George and 
Sir Guy of Warwick, nor provoke a smile at 
their real incongruity. Not so was it towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the newly- 
acquired taste for classical learning began to 
display itself. In the pageants which graced the 
procession of Elizabeth of York from the Tower 
to Westminster, the nine muses accompanied 
the nine worthies. Apollo and St. John alike 
afforded their presence ; and “ our ladye” was 
compelled to appear in company with the god- 
dess Diana. 

In better taste were the arrangements when 
Henry, her son, entered the city;—then King 
Brut and King Arthur resumed their ancient 
state; all the city companies “ stode in order, 
begining wythe the baser and meaner occupa- 
tions, and ascendinge to the worshipful craftes.”” 
“Fayre virgins in white,” holding tall wax 
tapers, stood in the Goldsmiths’ stand, and wel- 
comed Catherine as she passed along in her 
cloth of gold litter, clad in “white satin, and 
her large hayre adorned withe jewels and stringes 
of pearle,” with a sweet and solemn chant. The 
King, in crimson mantle lined with ermine, 
curvetted along on his milk-white palfrey, fol- 
lowed by the great officers of state, and the 
“ nine children of honor, on grete horses trap- 
ped with blew velvett and golde flower de lice.” 
At the next procession, when Anne Boleyn took 
the place of her more worthy rival, the more 
barbarous taste again prevailed. Helicon and 
Mount Parnassus, St. Anne and St. Mary, the 
three Graces and Mercury, and the four cardinal 
Virtues, mingled in strange and unpleasing 
union. When her illustrious daughter, Eliza- 


beth, passed through the city, most imposing 





must have been the scene. The Queen, in a 
sumptuous open chariot, preceded by trumpeters 
and heralds in rich armour, passed slowly along, 
followed by all the nobility, wearing crimson 
velvet mantles, and the ladies, as well as the 
lords, on horseback. How tournament-like— 
how fitted to recall the golden days of old ro- 
mance—must have been this procession of fair 
equestrians! The pageants that welcomed her, 


who, it was fondly hoped, would complete what | 


the young and pious Edward only began, strongly 
marked the general feeling of the times. No 
saints or angels, no classical personages, were 
permitted to appear; but in their place, “ the 
seate of worthy governance,” with the cardinal 
Virtues and their opposite Vices, were presented. 
Gog and Magog, with joined hands, held aloft 
a copy of Latin verses; the eight Beatitudes 
came forward, each with a word of gratulation 
and counsel. “ Deborah, judge of Israel, in 
parlement robes and sceptre,” sat in solemn 
state; and Time, leading forth his daughter 
Truth, with an English Bible in her hand, pre- 
sented it to the Queen’s acceptance. More 
palatable to her Majesty than these goodly pa- 
geants, doubtless, was the purse containing 1000 
marks of gold, which the recorder presented her 
at the top of Cheapside. We read, without sur- 
prise, that she “graciously” received it, and 
answered his harangue “ marvellous pithily.” 

Perhaps the most elaborate and expensive 
series of pageants ever arranged by the civic 
authorities, were those which welcomed the 
sapient James to England. With that fatuity 
which has so often characterized popular feel- 
ing, the monarch, whose whole reign was a 
tissue of imbecile and perverse misrwe, was 
welcomed as a heaven-descended boon ; and that 
family, twice driven from the throne in the short 
space of half a century by the voice of an in- 
sulted people, was hailed as destined to confer 
all blessings, through a series of countless ages. 
On this occasion the city companies were mar- 
shalled in order; and so numerous was their 
attendance, that their stands reached from St. 
Mark’s Lane to the conduit in Fleet Street; 
spaces, however, were left by them for the seven 
pageants, of which the first was at Fenchurch. 
This consisted of a gateway adorned with towers, 
whereon were placed a goodly number of alle- 
gorical personages—such as the British Mo- 
narchy, Divine Wisdom, Thamesis, a Genius, 
and several others, who came forward with gra- 
tulatory speeches. AtGracechurch Street was 
the Italians’ pageant, made also like a gateway, 
and adorned with numerous Latin mottos, and 
paintings of Peace, “sea personages, winged 
aungels,”’ and most gallant lions and unicorns. 
Just beside the Royal Exchange stood the pa- 
geant of the Dutchmen, of which the most 
pleasing part was a tent closed with silk cur- 
tains, which, being drawn back, exhibited seven- 
teen “ young damsels, seated in chaires of state, 
sumptuously adorned in their country fashion,” 
each holding an escutcheon, on which was bla- 
zoned the respective arms of the seventeen pro- 
vinces of Holland. The next pageant was a 
gate, sixty feet high, at the end of Sopers’ Lane; 
on this stood a lady clothed in white, with a 
green mantle, as Arabia Felix; Fame, “in a 
watchetrobe, thickely sett with eyes and tongues,” 
and the five Senses, and the three Graces, and 
the Hours, all of whom, “sad and solemn music” 
having been played, welcomed his Majesty with 
a profusion of exaggerated praise, and struck a 
fount, which immediately gave forth “milke, 
wyne, and balme; while a personage figuring 
Circumspection” came forward with another 
welcome to the 

Great monarch of the west, whose glorious stem 

Doth now support a triple diadem. 
Then came a symphony of soft music, mixed 
with the singing of birds; and then a fanciful, 
but very pretty song, was sung by two boys of 





St. Paul’s. At the Cross of Cheap the Alder- 
men and Recorder stood, and a speech charac- 


| terizing the hero of the day as “conqueror of 


hearts,’ was presented, with three gold cups. 
Then Sylvanus, and his followers, prayed the 
King to enter his arbour, which seems to have 
been a large conservatory, adorned with natural 
and artificial fruits and flowers, wherein Peace 
and Plenty, Pomona and Ceres, the Muses, and 
the seven liberal Arts, sate in state; while “a 
dittie,” in Latin hexameters, was sung to the 
accompaniment of viols. Then followed a very 
fine, though somewhat quaint song, bidding 
Titan hide his head, for “ Earth another sun, 
fair as thyself, hath got.’’ At St. Paul’s, the 
choristers appeared with music on the lower 
battlements, and welcomed the Monarch with 
an anthem, while one of the Paul’s schoolboys 
delivered a Latin oration overflowing with su- 
perlatives. But the most ostentatious pageant 
was the one in Fleet Street, for “ the great globe 
itself” was there represented, with Justice and 
Virtue, and the four elements, and the four king- 
doms, all crowned and sceptred ; and there was 
speechifying, and singing, and “ sounde of hault- 
boyes.”” In the Strand, nothing less would sa- 
tisty the pageant-makers than ‘‘ a rainbowe, the 
moone, sunne, and seaven starres,” who all, in 
watchet robes and gilded crowns, sung the praises 
of “great James,” and took leave of him to 
make the best of his way to Whitehall, there to 
rest after the fatigues of his long procession. 

We have been thus minute in the description 
of this certainly gorgeous exhibition, both be- 
cause it affords an interesting specimen of what 
these “ royal triumphs,” as they were often term- 
ed, must have been; and because it was the last 
that in splendour could vie with those of the 
earlier period. 

When the unfortunate Charles visited the city, 
after his “ safe and happy return from Scotland,” 
in 1641, no pageants were exhibited. The city 
companies and train-bands, however, lined the 
streets; the King and Lord Mayor both rode 
on horseback; while the Cheapside conduit, 
newly gilded, and pouring forth claret, and the 
houses adorned with tapestry, proved that old 
observances had not entirely passed from the 
minds of the people. When his twice-perjured 
son, on his restoration, was conducted through 
the city, no pageants were presented; but in 
their stead were “footmen in sea-green and 
silver—troops of gentlemen in cloth of silver 
doublets, or blew liveries, or green” —600 citi- 
zens of the different companies, with music and 
banners, each wearing a black velvet doublet, 
with a gold chain; and there were heralds, 
maces, trumpeters, and five regiments of horse, 
of that never-defeated army; while the festivi- 
ties of the day were concluded by the appropriate 
climax of a huge bonfire in Palace Yard, in 
which the effigy of that great man “ who made 
the name of Englishman to be feared wherever 
it was known,” was consumed by a drunken 
rabble. Times were now changed; and rapidly 
did all the old and customary usages lose their 
hold on the public mind. Lord Mayor’s Show 
still occasionally exhibited pageants, for which 
verses were written, not by Dekkar, or Myd- 
delton, but by Elkanah Settle ; and when “ his 
sacred Majesty,” in 1671, revisited the city 
which he had plundered, we are told there were 
“sundry shows, shapes, scenes, speeches, and 
songs in parts.” But nothing could restore these 
pageants to their former estimation. The four 
quarters of the world in damask, virtues in cloth 
of gold, and saints in satin, passed unregarded ; 
for the poetic spirit which had breathed life and 
beauty into all these had vanished away; and 
the ancient and splendid observances, “ for 
which,” says Edmund Gayton, “ our metropolis 
was as famous and renowned in foreign nations, 
as for its faith, wealth, and valour,” dwindled 
into mere childish show. And all the old and 
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gorgeous celebrations which erst gladdened the 
whole population of our city, have alike passed 
away. Smithfield no longer summons its thou- 


sands to behold the princely tournament—the | 
rich harmony of the anthem no longer, on St. | 
Catherine’s eve, floats from the banner-decked | 


and cresset-lighted battlements of St. Paul’s— 
“ Arthur’s show” graces not the “ merry month 
of May’—the Midsummer watch parades not 
the illumined and garlanded streets—Lord 
Mayor’s Show is shorn of all its splendid pa- 
geantry ;—if we have gained somewhat, have 
we not also lost much that added to the general 
stock of simple and innocent pleasure? We 
might say much on this subject, but time and 
space warn us to conclude. 








THE LONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 

Tuts school will open on Monday next 
under the direction of the Rev. Henry Browne, 
A.M.—The principal object proposed is to 
enable parents to give their sons the rudiments 
of a liberal education at a moderate expense, 
and without the necessity of sending them 
from home, or of compromising those religious 
principles in which they wish to bring them up. 
The Head Master holds his office during the 
pleasure of the subscribers and of the Council of 
the University. The subscribers annually appoint 
a Committee of Visitors, those for the 1830-3 are 
Lord Auckland, W. Bingham Baring, sq. M.P., 
Henry Hallam, Esq. F.R.S., Leonard Horner, 
Esq. F.R.S., Henry Waymouth, Esq. 

A boy is admissible at any age between seven 
and fourteen, if on examination he be found 
competent to enter the lowest class.—The sub- 
jects of instruction are, the Latin, Greek, French, 
German and English languages; Arithmetic and 
the Elements of Mathematics; Outlines of 
History and Geography, ancient and modern; 
Plain Writing, and (if desired) the Principles of 
Pencil Drawing and Perspective. 

The study of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages will be prosecuted with the advantage 
of those great improvements which have been 
introduced into ‘both the matter and the 
method of philological study in recent times, 
especially in the schools of Germany. The 
grammars which will be used in the school are 
composed with a view of laying a foundation for 
aphilosophical knowledge and accurate command 
of the languages. The study of the English lan- 
guage will be intimately connected with that of 
the other languages.—Encouragement will be 
afforded to the deserving by various rewards; 
especially by the distribution cf prize-books and 
the privilege of admission to the class libraries. 
—The school discipline will be conducted with 
as little severity as possible. The punishments 
will be: for trans¢ression of school routine, 
pecuniary fines of various amount ;—for idleness 
and general misbehaviour, loss of rank; various 
degrees of disgrace; together with oflicial cen- 
sure ;—for flagrant offences, corporal punish- 
ment in the first instance, and expulsion for the 
repetition ofthe offence.—A monthly report will 
be sent to each parent. 

The hours of daily attendance are, at the option 
of parents, from nine to three, including one 
hour for recreation ; or, from nine to twelve, and 
from two to four, the pupil going home for two 
hours at noon. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Monpbay, Medical Society .......... Fight, p.m. 
Nov. 1. Phrenological Society .... Eight, p.m. 

Tuespay, f Horticultural Society......One, p.m. 
Nov. 2. Linnean Society.......... Eight, p.m. 

Wepxesp., yal Society of Literature, Three, p.m. 
Nov. 3. 


Society of Arts............$ past7, P.M, 
; Geological Seciety ehdaGaall past 8, P.M. 
THURSDAY, } Zoological Society ........Three, p.m. 


Sarunpar, } Westminster Medical Soc. Eight, r., 





FINE ARTS IN THE PROVINCES, 
BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION. 


Mr. T. Creswick, a local artist, has much 
distinguished himself at this exhibition. I no- 
ticed particularly a beautiful ‘Scene on the 
Dove.’ The sky is especially worthy of observa- 
tion: it is a fairy scene of “ Cloudland, gorgeous 
land!” as Mr. Coleridge has it—and the varying 
tints of 
“ The gorgeous clouds that fleetly pass along this sum- 

mer sky, 
Forming phavtastic shrines, and domes, and palaces 
on high,” 

are such as the imagination of a poet might 
easily people with the dimly-seen shapes of 
beauty, that flock before the mind's eye of these 
day-dreamers. In a diffevent style, but equally 
good in its effect, is a view of ‘ Eddystone Light- 
house.’ Perhaps there is too much of a foamy 
appearance in the waves immediately in the 
what shall I term it? for I cannot speak of 
the “ fore-ground ”’ of the water—immediately in 
front, while the breakers, dashing against the 
base of the fabric, are rather too creamy. The 
effect of the whole, however, is good.—A ‘Scene 
near Haudsworth’ is inferior. Indeed, where 
Creswick’s imagination has not a full scope 
to revel in, I think he is not so fortunate. 
His art consists not so much in copying as in 
creation. He has a bold and vivid concep- 
tion—but, like Hazlitt, (who could never paint 
up to his own ideas of what painting should 
be,) he fails, comparatively speaking, in trans- 
ferring the reality to the canvas; but, allow his 
pencil to be to him what the pen is to a poet, 
the organ of embodying and giving a visible 
habitation to his thoughts, and he produces a 
poetic picture. His ‘Tyre’ (painted last year 
for one of the Annuals) is an example of this. 
As he is a young man, much may be expected 
from him; and this I would the more readily 
predict, as he improves with each succeeding 
effort. A ‘ View near Meriden,’ a ‘ Lane Scene,’ 
and a ‘ Heath Scene,’ are copies from nature— 
but do not refiect much additional credit on the 
artist: his ‘Evening,’ however, is quite in his 
own style. 

The Hollins family have been very prolific 
this season in works for this exhibition. Of 
the ‘Gulnare’ of J. Hotzins I have already 
spoken highly. Besides these, he has ‘ Women 
of Torrino at a Fountain,’ and a ‘Group of 
Italian Peasants.’ The costume is accurately 
given, and the excessive glare of a broad Italian 
noon-tide sky is faithfully delineated; but nei- 
ther of these are equal to his ‘Gulnare.’ Mr. 
G. Hollins’s forte lies principally in still-life. 
There are several good fruit-and-flowcr pictures 
of his. Indeed, he has exhibited nothing else. 

‘A Dying Cottager,’ by H. H. Hosgpay, 
(Birmingham, ) displays a good deal of feeling. 
It is free from affectation. The effect is pro- 
duced without any apparent straining for it. 

The ‘Interior of a Scotch Cabin’ is very 
much in the style of Wilkie: the same accuracy 
and minuteness of detail, and the same cor- 
rectness of colouring. His ‘ Poet at Home’ is 
rather a plagiarized affair. 

E. CoLteman, (Birmingham,) has a number 
of Portraits. He does not confine his pencil to 
this line of art, which is, in Birmingham, de- 
cidedly the most profitable. He has produced 
a piece of still-life, ‘A Fox and Pheasant,’ 
which is particularly good : it is hung in one of 
the worst possible positions, yet, even with this 
disadvantage, looks well. His ‘Infant Musi- 
cian’ is an attempt at a higher range of art, 
but, I think, a very tame and spiritless pic- 
ture. There is not enough of the vivida vis of 
childhood about it. 

H. Room, a portrait-painter also, has ex- 
hibited nothing but the likenesses of ladies and 
gentlemen. 














There are no Jess than nine paintings by H. 
H. Lines. Besides those I have already ne- 
ticed, there is one, ‘ Trees in Packington Park,’ 
which has won the approbation of “all beholders.”’ 
In the long run, it will be found that the repre- 
sentation of nature, arrayed only in her own 
dress, (which Mr. Moore informs us “ is loveli- 
ness,”) will always gain the applause of the 
million. This picture is a faithful sketch from 
local scenery; yet it is one of the best paint- 
ings in the exhibition. The skill with which this 
artist paints trees and foliage, and preserves 
their individual character, gives a peculiar 
charm to his pencil. 

‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ by T. Wyatt, 
(Birmingham,) is one of the best likenesses. 

Mr. H. Smitn, (Birmingham,) whose name 
I have not before met with, has produced a 
very excellent illustration of a ‘Scene from the 
Tempest.’ He has chosen the moment when 
the spell of Prospero is unnerving the arm of 


Ferdinand. The countenance of the mighty 
magician is severe—that of Miranda most 
beautiful. 


The colouring is not too gaudy, and 
the effect of the whole is splendid. 

Butock (of London,) has sent a pleasing 
piece, ‘A Child blowing Bubbles.’ 

Acomposition by E. Everitt, ( Birmingham, ) 
from Byron’s “ Manfred,” of the ‘Chamois- 
hunter arresting him when about to spring from 
the cliff,’ is by no means equal to my expecta- 
tions. The scenery is well enough, but Manfred 
is placed two or three yards from the edge of 
the precipice, so that unless he took a “ hop, 
step and jump,” he could not fling himself off. 

1 notice a ‘Cottage Girl,’ after a design by 
E. Bird, R.A., not only as it displays much ta- 
lent, but from the circumstance of its being 
painted by T. GARNER, who was (and, I believe, 
still is,) an engraver of brass in some Bir- 
mingham manufactory. And, as I have touched 
on the subject, I cannot avoid mentioning, 
that the generality of the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham are anxious to bring forward such 
persons in their employ as display genius, 
mechanical or otherwise. They know the value 
of art, to enhance the beauty and worth of the 
products of the town, and they liberally en- 
courage It. 

There are a great number of water-colour 
drawings, but principally by London artists. 
Mr. G. Crarke (formerly of Birmingham) ex- 
hibits two marble busts, which, in despite of 
his rising celebrity, I think inferior to his pro- 
ductions before he quitted Birmingham. Den- 
man has the ‘ Bust of Flaxman,’ (exhibited this 
year at Somerset House,) a ‘ Bas Relief,’ and a 
small group, ‘Menelaus defending the body of 
Patroclus.’ I cannot school myself to praise the 
latter. Menelaus’ face has the expression of a 
pugilist’s, and there is no imagination displayed 
in the groupings. Patroclus is extended on the 
ground, ami Menelaus stands over him, in an 
attitude of defence. There is a very pleasing 
group, in wax, of ‘ Diana preparing for the Bath.’ 
Perhaps I may err, but 1 fancy the attitude of 
the huntress-goddess, is copied from that of the 
Medician Venus, with the addition—no im- 
provement either—of a few inches to her height. 
Still, it is a fine, and, as the work of a very 
young man, an excellent production. 

Mr. P. Hours, the chief sculptor in Bir- 
mingham, exhibits no less than siz works. One 
of these, ‘ A Bust of Macready in the character 
of Virginius,’ is an astonishing likeness. There 
is also one of Mrs. Edwards, formerly an amorette 
of the celebrated Dr. Parr. Mr. H. has also 
executed a large group from Lord Byron's 
“Corsair.” It represents Conrad's interview 
with Medora, at the moment when he addresses 
her after the song in the first canto. The figures 
are seated on an ottoman. Medora is in the 
act of replying to his exclamation 


« My own Medora! sure thy song is sad !” 
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and the expression of her countenance is most 
tender and confiding. The guitar, lying at their 
feet, assists in telling the story. ‘The group is 
finely executed. At any rate, you will soon be 
able to judge for yourself, as Mr. Hollins means 
to send up this group to London, with two 
others, for exhibition. Both have been exhibited 
at Birmingham. One is ‘The Murder of the 
Innocents,’ the other, a group, representing 
* Zephyrus and Aurora.’ 

I cannot conclude this sketch without men- 
tioning particularly a marble bust, the execu- 
tion of which was entrusted by the town to Mr. 
Houiins. The General Hospital at Birming- 
ham was much indebted to the zeal of the late 
C. Lloyd, esq. for its existence. A subscrip- 
tion was entered into, for the purpose of placing 
his bust in the Hospital, “to perpetuate his 
memory.” Chantrey was applied to: the terms 
were agreed on,—when it was found that the 
artist could not execute the likeness of a man 
he had never seen, when no materials existed 
to give him even a notion of what sort of a per- 
son he was. Mr. L. was a member of the 
society of friends, and therefore, like Theodore 
Hook’s Gervaise Skinner, “upon principle,” 
would never sit to painter or sculptor. Mr. 
Hollins, however, having a vague anticipation 
that there might be a desire fora memorial of a 
public man, succeeded, by sketching at public 
meetings where Mr. Lloyd attended—in col- 
lecting materials for a bust. The execution of 
it was finally confided to him, and so well has 
he succeeded, that the Committee of the Hos- 
pital concluded their annual report, (made last 
month), by publicly thanking him in the most 
handsome terms for the fidelity of its likeness. 

Finally, I would add, in corroboration of some 
introductory remarks in The Atheneum of the 
16th October, respecting the utility, propriety 
and necessity of all exhibitions receiving notice 
from the public press, that last year, when the 
local newspapers gave critiques on the Exhibi- 
tion, the pictures were rapidly disposed of: this 
year, although the works of art (from the 
local artists) are much more numerous, and, if 
possible, superior in merit,—the sale has been 
most discouraging; and the artists attribute it to 
the limited and ineffective notice taken of the 
Exhibition this season by the Birmingham 


papers. 


PANORAMA OF MADRAS. 
Coromandel Place, New Road. 

WE have been admitted to a private view of 
this beautiful painting, for such it really is, and 
have great pleasure in announcing that it will 
be opened to the public in a few days. It has 
been painted by Mr. Wm. Daniel, the acade- 
mician, and Mr. E. T. Parris, from drawings 
taken last year by Mr. Earle, and is, in our 
judgment, admirable as a work of art. Mr. 
Daniel’s acquaintance with the east, and the 
judgment and e:.perience of both gentlemen as 
artists, have enabled them to give to the scene a 
reality, that even panoramas have not often at- 
tained. The view is taken from the light-house, 
situated within the fort. Looking inland, the 
European city is immediately below the eye of 
the spectator—the native town to the right— 
the arid plain in which they are situated 
stretching off to the Red Hills, and the Pulicat 
Hills in the distance. It is impossible to look 
at this scene without feeling the admirable 
truth of the representation—nothing has been 
sacrificed to eflect ; and we have perfect confi- 
dence in the reality, when we turn seaward, 
and see, and almost hear, the terrific surf break- 
ing unceasingly upon the beach,—which, though 
often read of, was never felt by us to be the 
tremendous and fearful thing it really is, until 
we looked on this representation of it. We 
very sincerely congratulate the artists on the 
successful result of their long labours, and are 





assured the public will agree with us in all we 
have said in commendation. ‘The building it- 
self is a most ingenious construction, and, by 
raising the base of the panorama a few feet, the 
staircase is so contrived as to admit the visitor 
directly into the centre of the platform. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Works of Lord 
® Byron. 

We have been favoured with a sight of the 
first number of this forthcoming work, which is 
nearly ready for publication. There are some 
fine subjects, but, so far as our hasty inspection 
would justify an opinion, we think the plate of 
“ Massa,” from a drawing by Roberts, the most 
beautiful, indeed, one of the most successful 
book-plates we have seen for a long time. We 
hear that Mr. Hobhouse has been prevailed 
upon to furnish the accompanying descriptions. 
This promises well. For mere topographical illus- 
tration, Byron hardly requires a commentator; 
no poet’s descriptions were ever more faithful 
and graphic; but Mr. Hobhouse’s heart and 
mind must be full and overflowing with recollec- 
tions, personal anecdote, and circumstances of 
interest. Indeed, if this work be got up with 
spirit and taste, it is a sure fifty thousand pounds 
in the pockets of the projectors. There is no 
geographical limit to its sale, or interest: Byron 
is as enthusiastically admired out of England as 
in it; and the work itself will include all that is 
most beautiful or sublime in art or nature, from 
the gloomy grandeur of the northern Highlands, 
to the warm sunny shores of Greece ;—passing 
by Portugal, with “ Cintra’s glorious Eden,” 
Spain, through “ Calpes Straits,” the classic 
shores of the Mediterranean, “ Europe and 
Africa on either side ;”—or, taking another route, 
the Rhine and all its vine-covered hills, the 
sublime scenery of the Tyrol, the Alps, and the 
Apennines—the architectural glories of Italy: 
but we can only hint at the abundant material 
for such a work. And then what vignettes !—the 
lord of the unerring bow!—the god of life, and 
poesy and light !—the gladiator !—the Venus! 

We sincerely hope this work will be got up, 
not only in a becoming spirit, but with a pre- 
siding taste, that shall do equal honour to the 
poet and to his country. 





THE ANNUALS, 
JUVENILE ANNUALS. 

THESE are the only annuals that we heartily 
like—a beautiful book, beautifully illustrated, 
combining instruction and amusement, is the 
right present for a child—and, with deference, 
we think, the Juveniles very little inferior to 
their larger and more pretending brethren. 
They are got up this year with great taste in 
the embellishments, and two of them, “ The 
Forget me Not,” by Mrs. Hall, and the “ New 
Year's Gift,” by Mrs. Watts, are really very 
pleasant volumes—but we must confine ourselves 
at present to the embellishments, and, first, of 

THE JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT. 

‘ Docility,’ Thomson, after Robertson: asweet 
picture of perfect docility and dawning intelli- 
gence. ‘There is a certain fixed, thoughtful, 
yet unripe character about the countenance of 
this portrait, which makes it very attractive. 

‘Me and my Dog,’ Edwards, after Mosses. 
There is fine contrast inthis picture. Gravity and 
puerile mischievousness and playfulness are here 
beautifully portrayed. The artist has given a 
sort of intellectual faculty to his dog, and the 
docile animal seems lost in harmless wonder at 
the innocent gambols of its little mistress, It 
is decidedly a very clever picture. 

‘The Twin Sisters,’ Greatbach, after Boxall. 
This might have been made a good picture, but 
there is a want of effective light and shade ; the 


hair is wiry, and the engraving, in general, hard. 





‘The Travelling Tinman,’ Rolls, after Leslie. 
We were less pleased with this; but 

‘The Nut-cracker,’ Greatbach, after Howard, 
is a very sweet and natural picture, and has in- 
creased interest from the accompanying stanzas, 
by Miss Jewsbury. The children appear clad in 
humble russet, but the fair authoress tells us, 
“ they wear silk and pearls:” this is awakening 
curiosity, and giving an artificial interest to a 
work thathas many intrinsic claims to our praise. 

‘The Roman Beggar,’ Jiacon, after Williams. 
Good, but the painting is better. 

‘ Hebe,’ Engleheart, after Westall. The 
original painting is admirable, the engraving 
hardly worthy of it—yet, as a whole, it is a 
work of great beauty. The dark shading of the 
eagle throws life, light, and loveliness over the 
form of the goddess of youth. There is some 
exquisite contrasting in this picture—a mixture 
of mild radiance and grandeur; while the fierce- 
ness of the mountain-bird seems tamed into 
harmlessness, and the eagle itself becomes do- 
mesticated in the presence of Hebe and her 
doves. We believe Hebe is a portrait. 

‘The Foundling, Rolls, after Stephanoff. 
This abounds in fine parental sympathy and 
silent petitioning innocence. It is a picture 
as much for the affections as the eye. The chil- 
dren are beautifully drawn; the eldest contem- 
plates the infant on the ground with all the 
interest of matured tenderness, while her little 
sister contents herself with extending her hand 
to touch the object that so much resembles 
herself. 

‘ The Bird’s-nest,’ Ashby, after Collins. An 
indifferent picture, fairly engraved. 


MARSHALL’S CHRISTMAS BOX. 


‘The Lesson,’ engraved by Staines afte 
Chisholm, is a careful and clever engraving 
after a careful and laboured picture, in which 
there is a great deal of nature and truth, and 
yet not much that delights us. 

‘The Zoological Gardens,’ Sears & Co., after 
Shepherd, is a much pleasanter subject, although 
inferior as a work of art. 

‘The Mischievous Boy,’ we do not compre- 
hend the meaning of, and neither painter’s nor 
engraver’s name 1s given. 

‘The Brigand,’ Greatbach, after Colin: the 
action of the man is affected, the boy very na- 
tural—the engraver clever—the subject we are 
tired of. 

‘The Young Shipwrights,’ Shenton, after Con- 
dy: a very natural and pleasant picture, well 
engraved, but wanting in force. 

‘'The Cottager,’ Fenner, after Lynch: apretty, 
pleasant picture. 

‘The Cottage Girl returning home,’ Sears & 
Co., after Engleheart : much in the style of the 
last, but not go good. 

‘ My Sister,’ Sears & Co., after Slous : not at 
all to our taste. 





The Hants Picture Gallery at Southampton.— 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with the ori- 
ginal plan and management of this establishment, 
to ofler an opinion on it. It is an exhibition of 
paintings, and so far it is good and serviceable ; 
‘There are subscribers to it, and so far it is a public 
exhibition: but there are circumstances that 
induce us to believe it is a private speculation, 
and we think Southampton could afford a public 
establishment. It has now been open four or 
five years. More than 100 pictures at the price 
of 1200/. have been sold. This our provincial 
friends think well of, and rejoice at. We diifer 
from them. We think more might have been 
done for art, and that they should have directed 
attention to the subject. We know nothing 
of the gentleman who projected the exhibition 
—but shall be happy to receive information as 
to the plan and management. Nothing will 
rouse provincial attention more generally, than 
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metropolitan commentary—and if the establish- 
ment be well conducted, London artists may be 
induced to support it. 








DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Tue “School for Scandal” was played on 
Tuesday, and it has never been our good fortune 
© see a comedy so well cast. The bill of fare is 
in itself, a treat;—-Farren, Dowton, Harley, Mrs. 
Glover, Wallack, and Macready, in the same 
drama, and provided all of them with parts well 
adapted to their respective talents. There was 
Miss Chester, too, as Lady Teazle,and Mr. Sin- 
clair, as Sir Harry. 

Welook upon Farren’s Sir Peter, as approach- 
ing more nearly to perfection than any other of 
the impersonations of that most accomplished 
actor. Throughout the screen-scene, his acting 
was above praise. Next to the Sir Peter, we are 
disposed to place the Joseph, of the evening. We 
were not previously aware of Mr. Macready’s 
capabilities in grave comedy, but we incline to 
rate them higher than his powers in pure tra- 
gedy. His tragedy appears to us to want ele- 
vation and purity of tone; but in a part like 
Joseph Surface, he is quite master of himself, and 
of his subject. There was an oiliness about his 
performance, which proved him to be thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the part, and so com- 
pletely did he identify himself with the hypocrite, 
that the galleries seemed disposed more than 
once to hiss the fidelity of the representation. 
Mrs. Glover acquitted herself well as 2frs. Can- 
dour, though it struck us that there was some- 
thing of caricature in her mode of expressing the 
good-nature which that aimable person occa- 
sionally affects. Dowton played Sir Oliver, in 
his old manner, without any abatement of excel- 
lence. Wallack was good-humoured, and as 
gentleman-like as the author will permit him to 
be, in the part of Charles. We liked Harley's 
Sir Benjamin, less perhaps, than any of the 
others. It was clever, but the cleverness was 
that ofa footman. Now Sir Benjamin, though 
an empty coxcomb, is not a Lissardo. Miss 
Chester’s Lady Teazle was very lady-like; and 
Miss Mordaunt looked pretty, in the namby- 
pamby part of Maria. 

The play went off, as it was sure to do, under 
such circumstances, triumphantly. Sheridan's 
writings inspire no love of their author, nor do 
the best of his personages recommend them- 
selves very strongly to our sympathies; but we 
believe that the representatives of the characters 
in the “School for Scandal,” did as much, on 
Tuesday night, as could be done towards in- 
creasing the degree of interest which we feel 
about their respective situations. 

On Thursday night, the King and Queen 
visited this house. The picces announced were 
“The Brigand,” “The [lustrious Stranger,” 
and “ Masaniello.””—* The Marriage of Figaro” 
was, however, substituted for Masaniello, and 
it was played first. 

The crowd was tremendous. At ten minutes 
past seven, their Majesties, accompanied by 
Prince George of Cumberland, and Prince 
George of Cambridge, and followed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and other members of the house- 
hold, entered the theatre. Several of the foreign 
ambassadors occupied the box above the King's. 
The royal party were received at the private 
entrance by Capt. Polhill, M.P., Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Wallack, &c. in court dresses. The King’s 
box was, on this occasion, altered, so as to pro- 
ject about a foot and a half over the stage, by 
means of a platform; the front was ornamented 
with the royal arms, and various devices in 
gold and silver, upon a crimson velvet ground. 
There was a drapery of crimson silk above, and 
the interior of the box was fitted up in a corre- 
sponding style. 

Their Majesties were cheered most enthu- 





siastically on their entrance, and when “God 
save the King” was sung, the whole audience 
joined in the chorus. After the first piece, 
“Rule Britannia” was called for, and the ap- 
plause was renewed, although the song was 
very indifierently given. The King wore an 
admiral’s uniform, looked well, and repeatedly 
acknowledged the plaudits of the house. Their 
Majesties appeared to relish the humour of the 
“Tllustrious Stranger.”’ Liston’s drollery, in- 
deed, compelled the King to give way more than 
once to fits of unrestrained laughter; and the 
young Princes, who seemed to understand and 
relish all the performances, joined frequently in 
the expressions of approbation which the house 
extended to the actors. 

The royal party waited till the end; and, as 
they retired, were greeted with shouts and ac- 
clamations. 

Two verses were added on the occasion to the 
national anthem—the first by W. P. ; the second 
by M. Planché. 


First of the brave and free, 

William, with joy to thee 
Homage we bring! 

Thine is no land of slaves— 

Planted on heroes’ graves, 

Here Freedom’s banner waves 
Proud round her King! 


Once more the sceptred dove, 

Emblem of peace and love, 
Wielded is seen ; 

Long may her gentle wing 

Blessings to England bring ! 

Shout, ye who love the King, 
God save the Queen! 








New Lizhts.—Ascona, of Milan, has lately 
favoured the youth of Italy with “‘a Moral and 
Political Catechism,” in which the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury will be 
pleased to find it laid down, “ that the forgery of 
government paper ranks foremost among the of- 
fences against public security.” 

A Man's Three Fathers.—Edris, the Turkish 
historiographer, observes that “a man has three 
fathers—to wit, the father to whom he owes his 
existence ; the father who feeds his mind; and 
the father at whose hands he receives a wife.” 

We read in the Journal des Débats that a 
competition is to take place for a new series of 
bas reliefs, intended to replace those of the 
triumphal arch of the Carrousel, for the pur- 
pose of commemorating the triumph of liberty, 
and “the three glorious days.” It is in very 
bad taste and in a paltry spirit thus to deface 
the monuments of other times, for the purpose 
of converting them into a memorial of the oc- 
currences of our own: such works belong to his- 
tory and should be permanent, and not subject 
to change of circumstance or opinion. 


Horace Vernet, the Director of the French 
Academy at Rome, has resigned that appoint- 
ment, aud he recommends, at the same time, the 
suppression of the Academy itself altogether; 
proposing to substitute in its stead an allowance 
to twenty pupils, with liberty to choose their own 
residences and masters in that city. He con- 
siders that pensioners would then follow the in- 
spirations of their own genius, and the dictates 
of their own taste, and thus be freed from that 
servile discipline and system, that warps all 
minds to the same bent—casts all talents in 
the same mould, and gives at the present 
day so decided a mannerism to the artists of 
the “French School.” Several nations, the 
Tuscan among others, have pensioned pupils, 
but not a separate Academy at Rome. He 
calculates that the annual expense of the Aca- 
demy is now 100,000 fr.; and that it never has 
more than twenty pupils for the three arts to 
which it is dedicated; whilst upon his plan, a 
liberal allowance for the twenty pensioners would 
not exceed 60,000 fr., or 3000 per annum to 





each. From each stipend, he proposes that 
1200 fr. shall be retained, until the pupil shall 
have transmitted his designs or specimens to the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Paris for their judg- 
ment, who will determine on the propriety of 
recalling or of continuing the youthful artist. 
M. Vernet calculates that a further saving of 
30,000 fr. may be effected by transferring the 
French Embassy at Rome, from its present hotel 
to the superb palace now occupied by the Aca- 
demy—making altogether an economy of 70,000 
francs. 

Neapolitan Stars.—The fair warblers of the 
“Teatro di S. Carlo,” have of late become so 
clamorous on the point of precedency, that it 
has been found necessary to muster them into 
various grades or classes. We have, therefore, 
not only a pure “ prima donna,” but a “ prima 
donna di primo grado ;” and vocalists of the first 
class enjoy the title of “ primissime donne.” 








Athenxum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—A second edition of The Dominie’s 
Legacy, by Mr. Andrew Picken. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The High-mettled Racer, by the late Charles Dibdin; 
illustrated by ‘Ten Engravings on Wood, frem designs 
by Robert Cruikshank. 

Knox’s History of the Reformation of Religion in 
Scotland ; with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 
by William M‘Gavin, Esq. 8vo. 

Gospel ‘Truth accurately Stated and Illustrated, by 
the Rev. John Brown, Whitburn. A new edition, much 
enlarged. Royal 18mo. 

Hall’s Contemplations; with an essay on his Life and 
Writings, by the Rev. R. Wardlaw, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 

A Help to Professing Christians, in judging of their 
Spiritual State and Growth in Grace. By the Rey. 
John Barr, Glasgow. 12mo. 

Mr. Carne’s new work, The Exiles of Palestine, a 
Tale of the Holy Land, will be ready for publication 
early in the ensuing month. 

The author of Pandurang Hari, or, Memoirs of a Hin- 
doo, ‘The Zenana, &c. has in the press a new work en- 
titled The Vizier’s Son, in three vols., which will be 
completed in the course of November. 

The Poor Man’s Evening Portion; being a Selection 
of a Verse of Scripture, with Short Observations, for 
every Day in the Year. By Robert Hawker, D.D. 
Seventh edition. 

in November will be published, The Show Folks, 
embellished with nine CharacteristicDesigns, by the late 
Theodore Lane, Fsq., engraved in the first style of the 
art, by Mr. Thompson, dedicated to the President of 
the Royal Academy, Sir Martin Archer Shee, Knt. 

Just subscribed.—Chartley; or, The Fatalist, 3 vols, 
12.88. 6d.--India Proofs to the Winter’s Wreath, 24s.— 
Series of Subjects from the Works of RK. P. Bonington, 
drawn on stone by J. D. Harding, atlas 4to. proofs, 3/. 8s. 
prints, 22. 10s.—Sermons and Dissertations on Pro- 
phecy, by Professor Lee, 8vo. 14s.—Watson’s Family 
Prayers, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Kotzebue’s Voyage round the 
World, 21s. bds.—Poole’s Family Account Book, 1831, 
—Dr. Adam Clarke’s Sacred Literature, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s, 
—Adams’s Kudiments of Correct Reading, 12mo. 2s.— 
Guarney’s Biblical Notes and Dissertations, Sve. 12s,.— 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata, l8mo. 3s.—Rev. W. 
Norris’s Sermons on the History of Christ, 6s. 6d.— 
tickersteth on Prayer, 12mo. 5s.—Dixon’s Church Ca- 
techism Illustrated, smo. 3s.—New Comic Annual, 
1831, 12s.—Vocal Annual, 1831, 5s. 6d. morocco.—Han- 
surd’s Debates, Vol. 24, May 8 to June 4, 3d Vol. of 
Sess. 1830, 14. 13s, 6d.—Supplement to the Yth edition 
of ‘lidd’s Practice, 12s.—Thompson’s Conspectus of the 
Pharmacopeeia, 5s. 6d.— Cruttwell’s Housekeeper’s 
Account Book, 1831, 2s.—Liston’s Elements of Surgery, 
Part I. 8vo. 0s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 12, 
6s. — Doddridge’s Family Expositor, by G. Redford, 
M.A., 2 vols. 10s.—Carpenter’s Anecdotes of the French 
Revolution, 1830, 3s.— Kenrick’s Abridgmentot Zumpt's 
Latin Gramar, 3s.—Souter’s Progressive Primer, 6¢d.— 
First Schoool Spelling Book, ls. Gd.—First School Rea- 
der, 2s. 6d.—Croly’s Memoirs of George 1V, 15s.— 
Family Classical Library, 4s. 6d.—Trant’s Travels in 
Greece, in 1830, 16s.—Northcote’s Life of Titian, 2 
vols. 28s.—Putt’s Essay on Civil Policy, 14s.—Aldine 
Poets, Vol. VII1 , Cowper, Vol. II. 5s.—Divines of the 
Church of England, No. VI., Dr. Barrow, Vol. 1. 7s. 6d. 
—Astronomia, 2nd edit. 7s. 6d.— Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, 4th edit 2/. 2s.—Adelaide, by Hofland, 2 6d, 
— Six Views of brussels, by Col. Batty.—The Elder 
og 1s.—National Library, No. lll. Chemistry, 
fol. 1. 5s. 











70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

The pressure of temporary works compels us to defer 
many valuable original papers. The Annual fever will 
subside shortly, and then we shall have more space, 

Correspondents shall be answered next week. 
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THE ATHENAZUM. 














METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 








< 1 " rometer. » . . 
Paik [Meera | Eskawatt | Winds. | Weather 
Th. 21/69 54 29.96 S.W. Clear. 
Fr. 22} 69 55 30.09 S.W. Cloudy. 
Sat. 23) 61 48 30.25 W. Ditto. 
Sun. 24) 60 50 30.34 |W.toS.W. Ditto. 
Mon. 25) 61 45 29.90 |S.W.toW.) Rain, p.m, 
Tues. 26 52 32 29.81 W.toN. | Cloudy. 
Wed. 27! 54 48 | 30.19 S.W. Ditto. 





Prevailing Cloud.—Cirrostratus and Cumulus, 
Nights and Mornings fair, except on Moaday. 
Mean temperature of the week, 50.5°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
Mercury stationary on Thursday, and in perigeum. 
‘The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on Friday. 
The Sun entered Scorpio on Sat. at 10h. 7m. a.m. 
Jupiter's geocentric long.on Wed. 12° 0’ in Capricorn. 
Mars _ — 21° 18’in Pisces. 
Sun’s _ — 234. 
Length of day on Wed. 9h. 58m. ; decreased, 5h. 36m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2‘ 29’. Logarithmic number of 
distance .997092. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ORBETT’S PATENT CARRIAGE 
STEPS. These Self-acting, ever-clean, and convenient 
Steps are vow fitted to various Carriages, at Mr. DAVIES’s, 
Coach Builder, 15, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, where 
the Public is respectively invited to inspect them. Application 
may be made to Mr. Corbett, 7, Warwick Street, Regent Sweet. 
23rd of Oct. 1830. 





r rom . 
VERY THING for the WORK-TABLE. 
Cottons, Worsteds, Lamb’s Wools, Crewels, Floss, 
Deckers, and other Silks, all Sizes, Colours, aud Shades, for 
Embroidering, Rug-Work, Sewiug, Knitung, Netting, and 
Mending.—Needles, Pins, Scissors, and tine Catlery.—Gilt and 
Steel Beads, Tassels, Slides, Snaps, &c. for Purses ; with every 
Article in Steel, Silver, Ivory, Pearl, and Tortoiseshell, for the 
furnishing of Work-Boxes, and suited to every description of 
ain and oruawental Needie-Work; at WILKS’S Cotton Ware- 
ouse, 186, REGENT-STRERT, midway between he Quadrant ¢ 
the Argyll-Rooms, and at no other house in London. 


Wixks, 186, Regent-street. 














ATIONAL BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION, for the Relief of Distressed Persons in the Middle 
Ranks of Life. Founded by the late Peter Hervé, Esq. in the 
Year 1812. 
Patron—His Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 
Pewensne— tier Royal Highness the Dechees of Kent. ° 


Trustees. 
The Duke of Devonshire The Marquis of Bristol 
The Marquis of Lansdowne Sir Thomas Bariug, Bart. M.P. 

The Life Governors and Subscribers to the above Institution 
are respectfully informed, that a General Meeting will be held 
on Thursday the 25th of November, at FREEMASON'S HALL, 
Great Queen-street, Lincol nu-fields, to receive the Report of 
the Committee, &c. The Chair to be taken at 10 o'clock pre- 
cisely. After which, an election will take place of Thirty addi- 
tional Pensioners, from a List of 132 Candidates. The Ballot 
will commence at 11 o’clock and close at 3. The Polling-papers 
are now in the course of delivery; aud the attention of the Lite 
Governors aud Subscribers is directed to the present mode of bal- 
loting, by which they are allowed to give the whole of the votes 
to which they may respectively be entitled to any one Candidate, 
or to divide them as they may think proper. 

Subscribers of 5s. per annum are entitled to as many votes as 
there are pensioners to be elected; of 10s. todouble the namber ; 
of 1/4. to four times the number. Dowations of 5/, constitute the 
donors Life Governors, with the same privilege as Subscribers of 
los. per annum ; of 104. tothe privilege ofa Subscriber of 1/. per 
annum; and soon, And all new donations and subscriptions paid 
on or before the day ofelection, entitle the donors and subscribers 
to vote immediately. 

Subscriptions and Donations are received at Messrs. Drum- 
monds’, Charing-cross; Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., aud Messrs. 
Whitmore and Co., Lombard-street; at Hatehards’, Piceadiily ; 
and at the Office of the Institution, 45, Great Russell-sireet, 
Bloomsbury, where every information may be obtained, from 10 
till 4 daily. FRANCIS SCOTNEY, Sec. 














HE LADY’S MAGAZINE, and Mirror 
of the Belles Lettres, Music, Fine Arts, Drama, and 
Fashions, 


Improved Series. 


No. X. price 2s. 6d. will be pnblished on the ist of November, 
with an elegant Engraving of ENGLAND’S PRIDE, and other 
splendid Embellishments. 

Contents of No. X.: The Literary Busy-body—The Eagle’s 
Song—Michaelmas Day in the Country—Lines with a Forget Me 
Not—Tie Chest; a Spanish Adventare—The Tricolor of Engtand 
—First Epistie of Margaret Hundy—Absence—Confessions ot a 
Moorish Lover—Fall of the Leaf; by Agnes Strickland—The Pre- 
diction—Anecdotes of Raphael, Louis XVIIL, &c.——A Sea 
Story; by the Ettrick Shepherd—Tie_ Prisoner to the Sunbeam ; 
vy C. Bickmore, Exq.—The Moderna Ulysses; by 1. Harrison, 


Esq.—The tnfant Prodigy—An Old Mau’s Message—The Slum- 








berer; by Miss M. rown—A true Tale of Shipwreck ; by 
H. F. Chorly, Esq.—The UpasTree; by Bernard Barton—A Story 
of Irish Lite; by Mrs. 5. C. Hali—Sandy Harg; by Allan Cuu- 








ningham—The Break ; by Mrs. Hofland—The Captive Squir- 
rel’s Petition ; by Miss 5. Strickland—The Miniature ; by L. E. L. 
—The side Family; by Sir John Falstafi—The Pestileace— Moral 
Deportment ; and other Papers.— Reviews : Forget Me Not— 
Juvenile Forget Me Not—Mrs. Hail’s Javeniie Forget Me Not 
—Friendship’s Offering—The Winter’s Wreath—The Humourist 
—Comic Anoual—The Gem—The Christmas Box— The Souvenir— 
The lris—Young Lady’s Book—Boy’s Own Book—Outline of 
the Zoological Gardens—The Arrow and the Rose, a Poem; by 
W. Kennedy—Sharpe’s Library of the Belles Lettres—Juvenile 
Library—Family Classical Library—Family Library—Cook’s Dic- 
tionary—Views illustrative of Pugiu’s Examples of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture. 


ADDRESS AT THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


The rapid advancemeut iu public estimation which The Im- 
proved Series’ has made, could not be more pointedly exempli- 
tied than in the unprecedented increase of our subscribers ; and, 
in closing the first volume, it would be affectation to conceal the 
pride we feel in the success of our undertaking. 

Rivals we have none, uuless it be among those Magazines 
which are designed for the general reader; to Blackwood we 
bow—to Fraser we pay great detereace—to the New Mouthly 
we would be very civil; but we will stoop no lower,—we are 

»roud to disclaim the class of publications which treat iemales as 

sings less i lectual than ourselves. We have en our tair 
countrywomen au opportuuity of proving themselves worthy of 
a Blackwood of their own; and we have shown the reading pub- 
lic, that the devotion of a few pages to the elegancies of temale 
fashions is not incompatible with the highest class of literature. 

Our acknowledsement of the patror , Which has surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations, shall be made in fresh endea- 
vours to deserve it; we will not degrade our embellishments by 
comparing them with those of any existing work; and if we be 
not greatly mistaken, it shall not be long ere it will be deemed 
a reproach to an elegant femate, that she be not among the num- 
ber of our readers, 











To Publishers, Book, Music, and Printsellers, Proprietors of 
Exhibitions aud Works of Art, Fashionable 
radesmen, &C. Se. HC. 

The many thousands who peruse the Lady’s Magazine, as tha 
Mouthly Numbers pass from hand to hand, or lay in the drawing- 
room and the boudoir, render its advertising pages superior to 
aimost any other medium of publicity, not only for all the lighter 
subjects which interest the fashionable world, but also for the 
great majority of literary and musical works which issue trom 
the press, aud which, whatever may be said to the contrary, de- 

nd for their popularity chiefly on the patronage of the Fair Sex. 

he Proprietors, therefore, submit their charges to the attention 
of Advertisers in general. 
Not exceeding 12 lines........£0 10 
sot lines ° 
Half column, or 36 lines.. 
Column, or 72 lines.... 
Page, or 2 columns 
Stitching in whole st 
Half sheet, or under .. 

The advertising pages are kept open till the last hour ; but it is 
desirabie, for the sake of arrangement, that all should be sent in 
by the 25th of the mouth, beyoud which time insertion caunot be 
calculated upon as certain. 

Published monthly by S. ROBINSON, Chapter-honse Passage, 
St. Paui’s; to whom Books, Prints, and Music for Review, A 
vertisements for insertion, and all Communications to the Editor 
are to be fowarded, post paid; and sold by all Booksellersin the 
United Kingdom ; Galignani, at Paris, &c. &ce 









Sacoocoem 









OPINIONS OF THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PRESS, 


“Tt is one of the purest and one of the neatest, of all the 
monthly progeny of the press.””—Courier. 

** Contains pleasing illustrations of Fashion, Beauty, and ac- 
companying text of no ¢ 
tion of an Improved Series. 
: A more judiciously combined miscellany does not, in our 









Literature, fine Arts, &c. 





INDIA. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
In 4 vols. with Maps and Plates, price 22s. boards, or 24s. neatly 
bel bound, forming part of the Modern Traveller, 


GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION of INDIA. 


By JOSIAH CONDER. 


The matter contained in these volumes will be found equal in 
quantity to six large octavo volumes. 

*,* “ This portion of the Modern Traveller (India) is of pe- 
culiar importance. ft contains (besides a full description of the 
country) a very minute and comprehensive history of India, which 
is to be found complete in no other work. The several histories 
which have hitherto appeared, limit themseives to separate parts 
of the country or its dynasties: thus we have histories of Britis 

ndia, netan India, Central India, &c.; whereas the present 
work combines the facts of all, descending from the earliest pe- 
riod of the ancieot annals to the year 1823."”—Lilerary Gazette. 


Preparing for publication, 
Italy. By the Editor of the ‘Modern Tra- 
veller,’ and forming a continuation of that work, in 3 vols, 
Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Paternoster-row. 








judg t, issue from the periodical press of this country.—Star. 

“ We do not recollect to have seen a periodical, &c. more en- 
titled to patronage and support than is the Improved Series of 
the Lady’s Magazine.” —Lritish Traveller. 

“ The articles are of a high class of literature, and the en- 
gravings are finished works of art.’—Moruig Journal, 

“ Has assumed a decided literary character, which must meet 
as well as direct the taste of the most distinguished female 


readers.””"—Morning Post. 

“ Of the taste displayed by the Editor we must needs speak 
highly.” —Speetator. 

“* Is remarkable for the beauty of its embellishments. The 
letter-press is of that light aud elegant description which may 
fairly entitle it to a place in any boudoir.”’—The Intelligence. 

“Is a highly interesting Miscellany, and a most appropriate 
decoration for the table of the boudoir.””—News, 

“ Contains cleverly-written articles, and the Reviewing De- 
partment is well done.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

“This elegant Monthly Miscellany supplies a variety of as 
pungent and amusing reading as is to met with in any peri- 
odical of the present da j and though its title may seem to ap- 
propriate it to the Lady’s boudoir, we can assure our literary 
readers of the other sex, that it contains a fund of vigorous mat- 
ter by no means unadapted to the boasted superiority of their 
mental calibre.”—Bath Herald. 

“yt ing and ably 
patronage.” —West Briton. 

“Those who call to mind what the Lady’s Magazine was 
twenty-five years ago, compare it with the one for the pre- 
sent mouth, with all its embellishments and improvements in 





i work, well worthy the public 








plates and typography, will readily acknowledge that the latter 
richly deserves to be designated as the Improved Series.””"—Liver- 
pool Courier. jo 

_ “fs admirably got up, and well deserves its new cognomen : 
it is every way creditable to the Proprietor and Editor.’”— 
Country Times. 

“ Elegant Miscellany, keeps up its title, and fully bears ont its 
claims on the attention of the Fair Sex.””—Reading Mercury. 

_ The adnirers of this striking and elegant Monthly Publica- 

tion will hail with satisfaction the improvement which has been 
made in every department of the work. [ts monthly display oy 
Fashions is admirable, aud the literary department appears to 
be particularly interesting.”—Cheltenham Chronicle. 

“Ts an interesting companion for the drawing-room or the 
boudoir.” — Dorset Connty Chronicle. 

** Continues to maintain its high station among the periedicals 
of the day,—a pre-eminence lisputed and iudisputable.”— 
Western Luminary. 

* Written in a style and with a spirit which entitle the pro-' 
duction to a popnlarity which can only be attained by exertion 
and merit.”.—Dublin Warder. 

“ The embellishments are elegant.”—Salisbury Journal. 

** For the elegance of its embellishments, and the high charac- 
ter of its literary articles, it will yield the palm to none of its 
contemporaries.”’— Yorkshire Gazette. 

“« Edited with great skil!, and with due attention to that variety 
which, for a book of occasional perusal at the break{ast-table, is 
an indispensable desideratum.”—Bath Journal 























This day is published, in svo. price 6s. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
NUMBER XII, 
CONTENTS. 
I. Norman Conquest of Eng- . The Belgian Revolution. 
und. |X. Critical Sketches of German, 
II. On Codification, and its Ap- | French, Italian, and Ice- 
plication to the Lawsof Eng- | laudic Works, 
| XI. Miscelianeous Literary No- 
tices from Deumark,France, 
Germany, Italy, the Nether- 











and Italian RomaaticPoetry. 
IV. French Probibitive System. | lands, Kussia, Sweden, and 
V. on ~ Occult Sciences of Ix of Oriental Literature. 

the Ancients. XII. List of the Principal New 
VI. Modern French Tragedy. | Works published. a the 
VIL. French Revolution of 1830, | Continent, from June to 
Vill. Commercial Histories ; | September inclusive. 

Financial Reform. 

Cvietes by TREUTTEL and WURTZ, TREUTTEL, Jun. 

and RIC 30, Soho-square ; and BLACK, YOUNG 
YOUNG, 4, "avintock-streets ; : aie 


and. 
III, On Chivalry and Romance, 
| 











SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS, 
THUCYDIDES WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
Three vols. small 8vo. 27s. boards, 

ISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR, by THUCYDIDES, formd on the Texts of 
Bekker, Goeller, and Poppo, with origival English Notes, Exa- 
miuation Questions, Indexes, &c. 
By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D., F.S.A. 

“* The best praise that we can bestow on the Notes is, that they 
form a valuable commentary, by which a careful student may ac- 
quire a clear and lasting acquaintance with tie style and meaning 
of Thucydides, We have collated several passages of the text 
with the editions quoted in the title; the best reading appears 
to be adopted in ali cases, and that after careful deliberation and 
extensive research,”’—Atlas, 

** Vols. 2 and 3 may be had separately by the hi 
Vol. 1. 17s, 6d. boards. ’ sad mente! 

Printed by A. J. Valpy; 
Oxford, and Cambridge. 

Of whom may be had, uniform in size, and on the same plan, 
5s. each play, 

The Orestes of Euripides. By the Rev. 
J. R. Major. Also, Medea, Phonisse, and Hecuba, 


(Edipus Rex of Sophocles. By the Rev. Dr. 


Brasse. Also, Antigone, Coloneus, and Trachini. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. By F. C. Bel- 
four, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

Select Orations of Demosthenes. By E. H. 
Barker, Esq- 8s. 6d. 

Herodotus, the Prometheus of Aeschylus, and 
Cyropiedia of Xenophon, will be shoriy ready on the same plan. 


and sold by all Booksellers in London, 





Just published, by D. A. TALBOYS, Oxford: WHITTAKER, 
TREACHER, aud Co, London, 


EEREN, A. H. L. A MANUAL of 


J ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with regard to the 
Constitutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States of 


Antiquity. 
By A. H. L. HEEREN, 
Professor of History in the University of Gottingen, &e. 
Translated from the German, in 
Oxtord, 1639, 
“ It would require a longer paper than we can spare to mention 
a tithe part of the merits of this most useful classical and histo- 
rical production, We cousidergit to be one of the best volumes 
that could be put, for information, into the hands of the student, 
or, for reference, into those of the instructed. No good library 
should be without it.’—Lilerary Gazette. 


A Sketch of the Political History of Ancient 
Greece. By A. H. L. Heeren, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, &c. Translated from the German, in one 
volume 8vo, Oxford, 1830. 10s. 6d. 

“* His style is remarkably clear and pleasant, bis learning abun- 
dant, and, above all, he is replete with the spirit of ancient 
society, without ever losing sight of the advantages with which 
modern thought supplies the historian of antiquity. His views 
with regard to government, commerce, and manuers, are excel- 
lent,” &c.—Atheneum, 


A Dissertation on the Geogra hy of Herodo- 
tus, = a Map; and _—% into the Tsiory orgie Scythi- 
anus, Gete, Sarmatians, &c. Translated from Ger 

B.G, Niebuhr, In 1 Vol. 80. price Gs, _— 


one thick volume 870. 
ise 
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LISBON. 
Now ready, Part III, of 
ATTY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES of EU- 
ROPE, containing Six Views of Lisbon. 
Loudon: MOON, BOYS and GRAVES, Printsellers to the 
King, 6, Pall-mail, 
Who have also just published, Part VI. of 
Coney’s Engravings of the most superb An- 


cient Cathedrals and other Public Buildings of eelebrity, in 
France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 





THE VOCAL ANNUAL FOR i831. 
In 1 pocket volume, price 4s. in boards, or 5s. 6d. in Turkey 
mn CO, 


HE VOCAL ANNUAL; or, Singer’s Own 
Book, for 1831. Embellished with Two Engravings. 
London: Printed by C. Whittingham, for THOMAS TEGG 
Cheapside ; R. GRIFFIN and Co. Glasgow; and sold by al 
Booksellers. 





AFRICA. 


Ja 3 vols. with Maps and Plates, price 16s. 6d. boards, forming al 
partof the Moderna Traveller, 


DESCRIPTION of AFRICA ; comprising 
an Historical Account of Discoveries in that Contivent, 
from the Earliest Times to the last Journey of Clapperton ; also 
an Account of the Barbary States, and of the last British Expedi- 
tion to Algiers ; Sierra Leone, and of the Cape Colony. 
The matter contained in these volumes will be found equal in 
quantity to four large octavo volumes. 
#,* Prospectuses of the Modern ‘Traveller may be had of the 
Pubiisher and all Booksellers. 
Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Paternoster-row. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE of 

BUONAPARTE, and HISTORY of the FRENCH REVO- 

LUTION. 9 vois. 8vo. boards, new edition, published at 4/. 14s.6c., 
reduced to 2/, 

The eminent Publishers of this distinguished Work having been 
induced to accept an offer made them for the purchase of its 
unsold stock, it is, in consequence, become the sole property of 
J. DOW DING, Bookseller, Newgate-street, who, desirous of ren- 
dering so important and valuable a work more easily accessible 
to all classes, particularly those to whom the origival cost may 
hitherto have proved au objection, as well as to a numerous class 
of new readers, excited to inquiry by the late extraordinary 
events in France, and by the threatening aspect of the times, has 
resolved on offering it, for a short period, at the above extra- 
ordinary reduction. 

To be had of all Booksellers. 


NELEBRATED PICTURE GALLERIES, 
AT VERY REDUCED PRICES.—The highly-interesting 

and attractive Works here presented to public notice are entitied 
to particular attention, as containing a series of b ituil 








Just published, price Twelve Shillings, bound in morocco, witha 
Portrait of Young Napoleon, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


1. HE CAMEO; a Melange of 

Literature and the Arts, principally selected from 
THE BIJOU ; containing Fifteen beautiful Engravings, Nine of 
which are from celebrated Pictures by the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; viz. Young Napoleon; Miss Murray; Master Lambton; 
Miss Thayer; Lady Wallscourt; His Late Majesty; Master 
Lock; Mrs. Arbuthnot; Ada, a Portrait of a Child; also the 
Family of Sir Walter Scott: and The Bay-Piper, after Wiikie 
with others from Stothard, Pickersgill, Bonington, Xc. &c. 

The Literary Contributions are by the most distinguished 
writers, including Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Somsbeg Coleridge, 
Lamb, Montgomery, Bowles, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Miss 
Mitford, &c. 

2. The Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 
with Portraits aud Original Memoirs, price 5s. each volume. 
Vol. L. and Ll, Burns—Vol. TEL. and 1V. Thomson— Vol. V. Col- 
lius— Vol. VI. Kirke White—Vol. VIL. and VILL. Cowper, 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London. 





CATON ON ASTHMA AND WINTER COUGH, 


A New Edition, 5s. 
REATISE on the PREVENTION and 
CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 
Character, Symptoms, and Treatment of this Disease, with 
copious Observations on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, Cli- 
mate, X&c. &c.; containing also a Collection of necessary Pre- 
scriptions, 3 
By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
Late of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s United Hospitals. 

Sold by Messrs. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street ; CHAPPLE, 66, 
Pall Mail; BOWER, 315, Oxford-street ; SHERWOOD and Co. 
Paternoster-row ; and all other Booksellers, 

Where may be had, 
Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 


Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
3s. Od. 





This day is published, 
Busckwoons EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE. No. CLXXIILL. for November, 1830, 
Contents: Political Anticipations—I1. A Sunday Pastoral. By 
the Ettrick Shepherd—IIL. Some Passages in the Life of Sir Friz- 
ale Pumpkin, K.C.B.—IV. To the Mountain Winds. By Mrs, 
Hemans—V\. First and Last. No. 7. The First and Last Birthday 
—Vi. Passages trom the Diary of a late Physician, Chap. 4. 

















Cousumption. The Spectral Dog; an lilusion. The Forger— 
Vil. The Property and Government of the Church of England— 
VIIE. The Demoniac ; a Poem. By Thomas Aird—IX, Opening 


of the Liverpoo! and Manchester Railroad—X. Noctes Ambrosi- 
anew. No. 52—XI. Promotions, Birth, Marriages, Xc. 

Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, No. 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and T. CADELL, Strand, London. 





finished Ewchings, faithfully delineating every peculiarity of ex- 

ression and character, and accompanied with Biographical and 
Historical Notices, by Mr. YOUNG, of every Picture that adorus 
aad enriches the following celebrated Galleries. 

As these admired Works formed part of the bankrupt stock of 
a late eminent House, they have been purchased by their present 
Proprietor, J. DOW DING, Bookseller, Newgate-sireet, upon 
terms enabling him to offer them very considerably under their 
original cost, viz. :— 

The Stafford Gallery; 2 vols. royal 4to. half- 
bound, 52s. 6d., published at 6/. 6s.; or in folio, with proof plates 
on India paper, 44. 4s., published at 10/. 10s. 

The Angerstein, or National Gallery; 2 vols. 
royal 4to. hali-bound, 35s., published at 4/. 4s; or in folio, proofs 
on India paper, 55s., published at 7/. 7s. 


The Leicester Gallery; royal 4to. half-bound, 
28s., published at 50s.; or in folio, proofs, India paper, 42s., pub- 
lished at 5t. 5s. 

The Miles’s Gallery; royal 4to. half-bound, 
28s., published at 50s. 

The Grosvenor Gallery; royal 4to. half- 
bound, 30s., published at 3/. 





GREECE. 
This day is published, price 15s. in sheets; or mounted on 
canvas and rollers, 1/. 1s. 

MAP, ANCIENT and MODERN, of 
the PELOPONNESUS, and a Part of NORTHERN 
GREECE ; containing the whole portion of the Country marked 
out by the Allied Powers as the Boundaries of the Kingdom in its 
independent state. This Map is minutely detailed, upon a scale 
of one foot to a degree, by Sir W. Get, in conjunction with 
Colonel Leake, and beautifully engraved, at the expense of the 

University of Cambridge, by J. WaLkrR. 

Published by J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street; Messrs, Deigh- 
ton, Cambridge ; aud Mr. Parker, Oxford. 

J. R. respectfully begs to acquaint the public that he has had 
copies of the Map put into cases, to range upon the shelf with 
Sir Wm. Geli’s * Tuiseraries of Greece on the Morea,’ aud Col. 
Leake’s ‘ Travels in the Morea.’ 

J.R. has also on sale the following Works upon Greece, viz. 

Dodwell’s Classical and Topographical Tour. 
2 vols. 4to. enriched by nearly 70 plates, boards, 3/. 3s. 

Dodwell’s Views in Greece, royal folio, 31 
Plates, beautifully coloured from the original Drawings, 9/. 99. 

Sir William Gell’s Itinerary of the Morea, 
small svo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

Sir William Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, small 
Avo. 10s. 6d. R 

A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia. By 
the Rev. F. V. S. Arundel, British Chaplain at Smyrna. Llus- 
trated by a Map of the Routes, aud numerous Plates of lnscrip- 
tious. Svo. boards, 15s. 








NEW MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
C J. FARN, (from the late C. Vernon's, 
* Cornhill,) respectfully informs his Friends and the Public, 
that he has recommenced business at 72, Lombard-street, as mva- 
nufacturer of Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Spanish 
Guitars, &c. Xc., and dealer in Musical lustruments ; Vocal and 
Jostramental Music, Foreign Strings, &c. Instruments repaired, 
purchased, or exchanged. 


NEW BALLADS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


“ We Parted,”’ written by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq.; the 
Music by T. H. Severn, composer and arranger of “ We Mev 
and the **Souys of the Boudoir’’.... ° oe 

“* The Orphan Minstrel Boy’’.... 

* And is my Memory still so dear 

OO ary” cccasse 

* 1 know who” . 

$6 Jamie” ...cccce 













TTHE BOOK of FATE; formerly in the 
possession of Napoleon, 2uth edition. Price 5s. in boards. 

“We strongly advise all those careless and laughing circles, 
which we hope will be gathered round many happy firesides in 
the ensuing winter, to provide themselves with this voiume, 
which we can venture to prowise will be an increase to their 
stock of cheerfaluess, and will not often fail in its promise of ad- 
mitting them into the secrets of futurity.”—British Critic. 


The favourable reception the above wark has met with,—hav- 
ing passed through nineteen editions,—has induced several un- 
principled persons to publish works under a similar title, against 
which the caution of the public is respectfully solicited. 


The Oracle of Human Destiny; or, the Un- 
erring Foreteiler of Future Events, and accurate Interpreter of 
Mystical Signs and Influences, through the medium of common 
cards. By Madame le Normand, Professor of the Celestial 
Science at Paris. With a large coloured Plate. Fourth edition. 
Price 5s. boards. 

M. Arnold, Tavistock-street, Govent-garden: sold by Longman 
and Co.; Whittaker aud Co.; Hurst and Co., London: and 
Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh. 








HE STAR, EVENING NEWSPAPER. 

The first established of DAILY EVENING PAPERS, 

has lately, under the management of new Proprietors, been much 

ENLARGED and IMPROVED. [It will be found to contain the 

earliest and fullest Continental Intelligence, the Spirit of the 

Morning Journals, all Court, Metropolitan, Naval, Military, Cle- 

rical, Colouial, Commercial, Parliamentary, and Provincial tn- 

telligence ; combined with a tasteful mélange of Anecdote, and 
of Literary, Scientific, and Fashionable Liformation. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Its extensive and daily extending circulationamong the highest 
circles of society—enjoying, as it does, the most distinguished 
patronage—renders it a peculiarly desirable medium for Adver- 
tisements, which will be received on the most reasonable terms, 


OFFICE, No. 1, PICKETT-PLACE, TEMPLE-BAR, 
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= At aay Mtge ss 1 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING; for 1831. 


This very beautiful and popular work, with one exception the 
oldest of the Annuals, al cae its appearance this season with 
increased claims to that public patronage of which the previous 
volumes have enjoyed so large a portion.—Its Embellishments 
consist of the most exquisite specimens of art both in Paiuting 
and Engraving; and its carefully-selected Literature comprises 
contributions from the most distinguished writers, conveying 
instruction and amusement by that solid Literary excellence, 
which, (combined with its durable and elegant binding) at once 
fit the volume for taking its permanent station in the Family 
Library. 
At the same period and at the same price, will be published, 


THE COMIC OFFERING; or LADY’S 
MELANGE of LITERARY MIRTH; Illustrated by upwards of 
sixty original and most humorous desigus ; anda pleasing variety 
of “ ryght merrie conceits”’ in prose aud verse, for the amuse- 
ment of the Ladies, to whom the work is respectfally inscribed, 
ty the Sather and Editor, MisS LOUISA HENRIETTA SHE- 

JAN. 


On the ist of Ni 





‘The Comic Offering being thus bee a Lady’s Book, both inits 
Literature and Illustrations, is eminently calculated for the Bou- 
doir and Drawing-room; the publishers therefore confidently 
bespeak the patronage of the Fair Sex tor an Annual so expressly 
devoted to their amusement. 

The work will be elegantly whole bound in Morocco, and richly 
embossed in a style of art and oddity quite unrivalled. 

Prospectuses of both Offerings may be had of the publishers, 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill 





KENNEDY’S ARROW AND ROSE, 
In demy 8vo. price 6s. boards, 


HE ARROW AND THE ROSE; with 
other Poems. By WILLIAM KENNEDY, Author of 
* Fitful Fancies,’ wc, 

“ Critics, and critics only, can do fall justice to the spirit, the 
deep feeling, the energy of this work, * * * We consider Mr, 
Kennedy’s love-poetry some of the finest that ever was written, 

* * He isa poet, if thought, feeling, aud originality can make 
one."—Literary Gazette. 

** In the * Arrow aud the Rose’ he has amply justified our high 
opinion of his talents, * * * The lesser poems of this beautiful 
little volume are distinguished b merit.”—Atheneum, 

“ He is full of strong feelings and good couceptions. Manli- 
hess and sincerity are the great characteristies of his style. He 
writes like a man of good wuscle; he strikes his idea on the head 
at once, and then proceeds to another. He is no admirer of or- 
nament, He uses the good old language of England—thrillin, 
as it is, and full of home power—and his thoughts stand in it 
strong and sturdy, like the bristles on the back of the fretted por+ 
cupine.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT ,TO GUILDHALL. 
. soy rn 7 

A BELLE ASSEMBLEE for November 
contains, in addition to the Portrait of the present QUEEN 
of FRANCE, a ——- Coloured Engraving, representing the 
INTERIOR of GUILDHALL, as it will sepens ou the Ninth of 
November, ov the occasion of the visit of the King and Queen 
of England at the Inauguration Dioner of Alderman Key to the 
Mavoralty of London, with ample interesting details. 

The usdal Prints of the Fashions, for which La Belle Assemblée 
has been so long celebrated, and appropriate descriptions, Co- 
pious Notices of the forthcoming Annuals, &c. 

WHITTAKER and Co. London; WAUGH and INNES, Edin- 
burgh; and J. M. LECKIE, Dublin. 

+4 The December Number will contain the Portraits of the 
Eames of Berri, Mrs. Gulstou, and the Marchioness of Lon- 

onderry. 











QUEEN OF THE FRENCH. 
HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA- 


’ ZINE for November contains a Portrait of the QUEEN 
of the FRENCH, aund—l. England and Europe in October, 1830, 
—Il. My First Lord Mayor’s Show.—LI1. Chapter on Editors, by 
the late William Hazlitt.—IV. Adventures in Columbia: Repub- 
lican Perfidy.—V. The Malcoutent.—VI. Life, Character, and 
Behaviour of Monsieur Talleyrand, the French Ambassador.— 

I, The Unearthly One.—VIIL. A Visit to Tanjiers, from the 
Journal of a recent Traveller.—IX. A Malt-ese Melody, (by 
Charles Barclay, Esq. XXX.)—X. Condition and Prospects of the 
Country at the Opening of the New Parliament.—X1l. The 
Hiiustrious Obscure, (No. 1.) the Demon of Drary Lane.— 
XII. Sierra Leone Saints, and West India Sinvers.—X1U1f. Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, and the Provinces.— . Aphorisms on Man, 
by the late William Hazlitt, No. §11.—XV. Notes of the Month 
on Affairs in general. 

Reviews of New Works—Fine Arts—Works Published and in 
Preparation — Patents — Reports— Provincial Register — Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, &c. 

WHITTAKER and Co. London; WAUGH and INNES, Edin- 
burgh ; and J. M. LECKIE, Dublin. 

tit The December Number will contain a Portrait of the 
Duchess of Berri. 


Just published, by R, ACKERMANN, 96, Strand, a New Annual, 
itled 


Tue ¥ 


HUMOURIS TT. 
Author o 


By W. H. HARRISON, 

* Tales of a Physician,’ &c. 

Illustrated by Fifty Wood Engravings, exciusive of numerous 
Vignettes, from Drawings by the late Tuomas RowLANDson. 
This volume is handsomely printed in post 8vo. price 12s. bound 

in morocco. Also, 

FORGET ME NOT for 1831; containi 
nearly 400 pages of leiter-press, consisting of between sixty 
seventy articles in prose and verse by the most eminent popular 
writers of both sexes, embellished by fourteen exquisitely-tinished 
Eugravings on Stecl, executed after desigus by eminent painters, 


rice 12s, Also, 
FORGET 

















ACKERMANN'S JUVENILE 
ME NOT for 1831; embellished by ten Engravings on Steel by 
eminent Artists. The universal commendations of the public 
press, aud the sale of a large impression of the first volume, attest 
the strong claims of this work to the notice of parents, guardians, 
teachers, and the friends of youth of both sexes, who wish to put 
inio their hands an elegaut Miscellany, expressly adapted to 
their aye and capacity, and conducive alike to moral improve- 
ment and pleasing instruction, Price 84, 
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THE ATHENEUM. 











HE LONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 

16, Lower Gowrr Srreet, Beprorp Squane—Head 
Master, the Rev, HENRY BROWNE, M.A., fof Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, will open on the Ist November. 


VISITORS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 


The Right Hon. Lord Auckland | Leonard Horner, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
Wa Beal m Baring, Esq. M.P. | Henry Waymouth, Esq. 
Heory Hallam, Esq. F.RS. &e. 
more detailed Prospectus than has hitherto appeared may 
be'nad at the School, at the Office of the University, and at 
the following Book-ellers’:—Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street ; 
Nimmo, 27, r Gower-street ; Longman and Co. m* ater- 
noster-row; Baldwin and Co. 47, Puternoster-row; Parbury 
and Co. 7, Leadenhall-street; Jennings and Chaplin, Cheap- 
side; Richardson, 23, Cornhill; Fellowes, 39, Luc gate-street ; 
Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Underwood, 32, Fieet- 
street: Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock-street; Smith, 
and; Wyld, 7, Charing-cross; Knight, 13, Pall Mall 
East; Treuttel avd €o., 30, Soho-square; Marray, 50, Al- 
bemarle-street; Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; Gardener, 163, Re- 
gent-street; Balliere, Regent-street; ‘Templeman, 18, Percy- 
street; Al der, 37, GreatR il-street ; Caliow, 16, Princes- 











street, Soho. 
The Head-Master may be spoken with at the School daily 

(except Sundays), between the hours of 11 and 3. 
HENRY BROWNE, Head-Master. 





6d. dedicated, by express permission, to 
Princess Esterhazy, 
HELTENHAM LYRICS; LAYS of a 
MODERN TROUBADOUR; and OTHER POEMS. 

By HAL, HARDYNGE. 
London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK; and, Cheltenham, 
H. DAVIES BAG. A. WILLIAMS. aes : 


lished, price 4s. 
Just pub! 2 P ew 





Published this day, 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 26; 
containing, Art. 1. Mill’s Phenomena of Mind—II, Tytler’s 
and Scott’s Histories of Scotland—IIl. Memoirs, Correspondence, 
and Papers, of Thomas Jefierson--1V. Niebuhr’s Geography of 
rodotus—V. Galt’s Southennan—VI. Floods in Morayshire— 
es—VIII. The Beigian Insurrection, a' 
. Alexander's ee ae Bridge 
drophobia—XI1. Mr. Brougham a ral Jndicatories 
—Xiill. Seals and Travels in Turkey—XtV. The Three Days 
of Paris—XV. Brasse’s Sophocles —XVI. Geometry without 
Axioms—XVII. Revolution of 1830—List of Books—Index, &c. 


No. 27 will be published on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1830. 
ROBERT HEWARD, No. 2, Wellington-street, Strand. 





Just published, 
LLUSTRATIONS to the KEEPSAKE, 


1831; consisting of Eighteen Engravings, executed under 


intendanece of Mr. C. Heath, from Drawings by the fol- 
ft grrr Artists :-—Turner, Step hanott, Corbould, Boning- 
ton, Smirke, Prout, Westali, Sharpe, Cristail, Eastlake, Howard, 
and Chalon. 
Proofs, delivered ina portfolio .. £2 2 0 
Judia Proofs °e oe ~ 3.5 0 
ludia Proofs, before the letters —«. 440 


A few Sets of Ulpstrations for 1828, 1829, and 1830, are left for 
sale. 
London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 


In November wil} be published 
HE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, for 1831; 


or, Tourist in Italy: from Drawings by Samuel Prout, 
Esq. Painter in Water-Colours to his Majesty. The literary de- 
partment by T. Roscoe, Esq. ; dedicated, by permission, to Lady 
Grantham. Price, elegantly bownd in morocco, 1.15. ; royal &vo. 
Tudia proofs, 2/. 128. de Just published a few copies of the plates 
on large paper for illustrating the various works on Italy, &c. and 
for the collectors of tine engravings. 








Proofs on India paper, without writing £4 4 0 
Do. do, with writing - 330 
Do. Proofs - - . 220 


Small paper prints will not be sold separate from the book, A 
few copies for 1830 are left for sale. 


London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 








On Saturday, the 13th of D 

Vol. IL. 4to. 

HE LIEE of LORD BYRON, including 

his CORRESPONDENCE with his Friends, and JOUR- 
NALS of his own Life and Opinions, 

By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

This Volume will comain an ORIGINAL WHOLE-LENGTH 

PORTRAIT of Lord Byron, engraved in his most finished man- 

ner, by William Finden, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


, will be published, 








In a few days will be published, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with a Map, 


IFE and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI 
FINATI, Native of Ferrara, who, under the name of Ma- 
homet, made the Campaign against the Wahabies, for the Reco- 
very of Mecca and Medina; and since acted as Interpreter to 
European Travellers in some of the parts least visited of Asia and 
Africa. Translated from the Italian, as dictated by himself, and 
edited by WM. JOHN BANKEs, Esq. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








InN ber will be published, 4to. 
HE MODERN EGYPTIANS; 
trating their MANNERS and CUSTOMS, 
By the late JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 
= This Volume will complete the Works of Lewis Burck- 
h 


t. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


illus- 








InN will be published, 2 vols. svo. . 


"THE DORIANS. An Account of the early 
HISTORY, RELIGION and MYTHOLOGY, CIVIL and 
DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS, ARTS, LANGUAGE, and LI- 
TERATURE of that Race. With new and improved Maps of 
he Peloponnese and Macedonia, 

Translated from the German of C. O. MULLER, Professor in 
the Universitv of Gottingen, by HENRY TUFNEL, Esq. and 
GEO. CORNEWALL LEWIs, Esq. Student of Christ Church. 

Lately published, 


Beckh’s Public Economy of Athens. 2 vols. 
BVO. Il. 65. 
i JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 





In a few days will be published, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tes LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the lat ADMIRAL GEORGE BRYDGES, LORD 
RODNEY. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Major-General MUNDAY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





In December will be published, 3 vols. 8vo, 
SSAY on the ORIGIN and PROSPECTS 
of MAN. 
By the Author of § Anastasius.’ 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 
Of wham may be had, 
Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 
Fourth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1, 11s. 6d. 








Ina few days, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
HE PROGRESS of SOCIETY. 
Hy the late ROBERT HAMILTON, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Marischal Coliege and Vniver- 


sity of Aberdeen; Author of ‘An Enquiry concerning the 
National Debt. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





In a few days will be published, crown 8vo. printed uniformly 
with Kirke White’s Remains, 
TTEMPTS in VERSE. By JOHN 

JONES, an old Servant. With some Account of the 


Writer, and an Lutroductory Essay on the Lives and Works of 
Unueducated Poets, 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








In November will be published, dedicated, by express permission, 
to Her Most Excellent Majesty Qaeen Adelaide, 
HE REMEMBRANCE; edited by 
THOMAS ROSCOR, Esq. Author of the ‘ Landscape 
Anoual.’ 
The Embellishments consist of a Portrait of The Queen, en- 
graved in the very best manuer, iv tine, by PF. Engleheart, from 


a Miniature, painted for Her Majesty, by Mrs. Green. 
Windsor Castle. «- Bartlett 
The Orphaus s . Gill, 
The Lady aud her Bird oo. H. Corbould 


The Foram Romanum 


oo .M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Flower Girl pe «»  W. Westail, R.A. 


Coljseum at Rome .. «+ 3%. Prout 

arwick Castles» e+ Bartlett 
Girl at the Brook .. ee W. Westall, R.A. 
John Gilpin oe +. T. Stothard, R.A, 
MoutBlanc, from the Piedmont 

Village of Salle, Val d’Aosta W. Brockedon 
Presentation P os o enner. 


Among the Contributors to the Work will be found some of the 
comune the most distinguished living writers, and particularly 
of eminent females. 

The volume will be bound in arabesque morocco, of an appro- 

riate design, price 10s. Gd. A few copies are taken off in crown 

vo, same size as the ‘Keepsake’ and ‘ Landscape Annual,’ with 
India proof impressions of the Plates, neatly half-bound in mo- 
rocco, uncut edges, price 11. 18. 








« Just published, 
Twelve [1 , on Colombier 4to, i d 
in @ portfolio, Proofs a o- + £018 0 
Do. = do. India Proofs ee oo eo 1580 
Do. do. India Proofs before the Letters « 110 0 
Do. do. India Proofs with the Etchings - 115 0 


These are very limited in number. 
London; JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside, 


Ina few days will be published, 8vo, 


GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
GUAGE. 


LAN: 


By C. F. BECKER, M.D. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
EDGE, 


Two Portraits, eugraved on Stect, of Arkwright and Barry, beir 
the Fourteenth Part of the LIBRARY of .ENTERTAININ 
KNOWLEDGE, 


‘THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWL 
On Monday, November 8, will be published, price 2s. 
HE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES—Vol. UL, Part L, containing 


Volumes published, price 4s. 6d. each, bound in cloth :— 
I. Menageries. 1V. Parsuit of Knowledge. 
I, ‘Timber Trees—Fruits, V. The New Zealanders. 
ILL, Insect Architecture, VI. Insect Transformations. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 





SLAVERY AS IT NOW EXISTS IN THE WEST 
INDIA COLONIES, 
Now ready, in svo. with numerous Views, 
OUR YEARS in the WEST. INDIES 
in 1826, 7,8, and 9, 
“ A volume written in a very lively style, containing much 


curious information on the state of our West Ludia Colouies.”— 
Sunday Times. 


“* Our best thanks are due to the author of this i i 





NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA.—The 
SUPPLEMENT may be had in odd Parts, to complete Sets, 
at 10s. 6d. each (published at 25s.) of J. DOW DING, Bookseller, 
Newgate-street, and of the Trade generally, for a short period. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.—Price 2s. 6d. 

The Number for NOVEMBER contains: Godwin’s Novels. 
Stanzas for Music. Wounded Spirit, by D. M. Moir. Lrrg- 
RARY SKETCH Oy SiR WaLTER ScorT, WITH A FULL-LENGTH 
Portrait. Thoughts on History. Machinery and the Manu- 
facturing System. Bartholomew Fair, by the Man-o’-War’s Man. 
The Tagus. Letter on West Indian Slavery, by John Galt, le 
Dozen Nuisances of London, by Sir Morgan ‘O'Doherty. Guel 
in Upper Canada, with a Lithographic Sketch of the Town. Ca 
and Storm, The Sock and the Buskin. Edinburgh Review versus 
Galt’s Life of Byron. France and England. Greek Question and 
Quarterly Review. Sympostac THE First! ! &c. &c. &c, 

JAMES FRASER, 215, Regent-street, London; JOHN BOYD, 
Edinburgh; and GRANT and Co. Dublin. 

*,* Portraits of the following have already appeared in the 
preceding numbers of Praser’s Magazine: W. Jerdan, Exq., Editor 
of the Literary Gazette. T. Campbell, Esq., Editor of the New 
oe = ore Ets —— the ey Review. 
S.,Rogers, Esq., Author of Pleasures of Memory. T. Moore, . 
‘Author of Lalla Rookh. . Eat, 








FAMILY LIBRARY. 
In a few days will be published, with Portrait, Maps, and 
if ood-cuts, 5s. sae 
O. XVII. of The FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being the LIFE of BRUCE, the AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 
By MAJOR F. B. HEAD, 
Author of ‘Rough Notes taken during some rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and among the Andes.’ 
In the press, a Second Edition, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
No. XVI. of The Family Library; being 
LETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and WITCHCRAFT. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 
Just pubiished, 5s. 
The Family Dramatists, No. II.; being 
Vol. 11. of the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, illustrated 
with Explanatory Notes; and adapted to the use of Families and 
Young Persons, by the omission of exceptionable passages. 
Nearly ready, a New Edition, 1 vol. 5s. 
The Court and Camp of Buonaparte ; form- 
ing No. VILL. of the Family Library. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 





LADY MORGAN’S NEW WORK. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 

RAN C E IN = 1829—30. 
By LADY MORGAN, 

** This is a book that will be universally read ; the lightness of 
the style, the notoriety of the authoress, and the merit of the 
work, will render it popular.” 

“* As throwing light upon the state of private society and pri- 
vate opinion in Paris, Cage last twelve months, it will have 
a redoubled interest.””—Gtobe, 

“itis a delightful work, gay, sparkling, piquant, and meta- 
physical.” —Sun, 

“This work on France is very clever.””—Spectator. 

* Lady Morgan’s light and graceful pen touches everything, 
exhausts nothing : she gives us peeps into life which none but 
au acute and an observant wouan could furnish.” —Scotsman, 
“This work is written in Lady Morgan’s own style: her 
sketches of French imanuers are eaodliont— Precman'sdournet 
“A work upon the state of France in so glorious atime as that 
on which Lady Morgan has treated was much to be desired; but 
when we have the masterly hand, combined with the scrutinizing 
eye, of Lady Morgan undertaking the wished-for task, the public 
miust be more than yratified.”—Brighton Guardian 


Printed for SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Public Library, Con- 
duit-street, 





NEW NOVELS, JUST READY. 


HE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of * De Lisle,’ &c. 


“The Author of ‘ De Lisle’ possesses profound powers of 
thought, with a closeness and accuracy of observation of a very 
extraordinary kind.”’—Times, 


CHARTLEY THE FATALIST; 
A Novel. By a Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. 
TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES, 
llustrative of their Mechanism, Uses, and Government. Edited 
y the Author of * The Collegians,’ &c. 1 vol. 


** This valuable and entertaining volume well deserves a place 
among our standard works.”—University Magazine, 


THE GAME OF LIFE; 
ANovel. In 2 vols, 
“Strong and vivid pictures of actual life. We recommend 
* The Game of Life’ to all who are interested, playing or study- 
ing it.”"—Literary Gazette. 
** This Novel is a practical exposition of Provid —a chre- 
nicle of moral and social illustrations.”’—Edind. Lit, Gazette. 
THE LOST HEIR; 
A Novel. In vols. 
“« This story is an excellent one.”—Literary Gazette. 
Printed for. EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 








London: J. Hotmgs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 7 
CATHERINE STREET, Surand, by J. Lecrion ; and sold by ail 








volume, for the very able and impartial manner in which he has 
formed his task.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 





in Town and Coantry.—Price 8d, 
unstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 





t ad Co for the Editor (post paid) 





London; WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street, 





an 
to be forwarded to the Ofice as above. 








